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The Junior College in the Postwar Period 


| EDITORIAL | 


— is every reason to anticipate 
that college enrollments after the war 
will expand enormously—partly in con- 
tinuation of long-time educational 
trends, but more from the accumulation 
of a backlog of men and women now in 
military service or war industry who will 
be ready and eager to enter or re-enter 
college when peace comes. It has been 
estimated that this backlog of potential 
college students whose education has 
been interrupted is already equivalent 
to three million student-years, and the 
number is increasing with each added 
month of the war. Unquestionably the 
junior college will share in this potential 
college expansion, particularly if it is 
prepared for it. And the time for prep- 
aration is now. Almost two years have 
been required for adjustments to es- 
sential wartime needs. Another two 
years is not too long to plan for adjust- 
ments back to peacetime needs. 

The significant growth of the junior 
college movement in the United States 
has taken place almost entirely in the 
period since Armistice Day, 1918, marked 
the end of World War I. At that time 
there were about one hundred small 
junior colleges, reporting a total en- 
rollment of slightly over 4,000 students. 
The junior college of 1918 could have 
had little influence on the education of 
the thousands of young men returning 
from the Army and from industry to 
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carry on their interrupted education. 
Today the situation is far different. 
The latest available reports show a 
normal enrollment in excess of 300,000 
students in more than 600 junior col- 
leges in 45 states. No less than 275 
of these institutions have more than 
200 students each; and each of a dozen 
of them has more students than were 
found in all the junior colleges of the 
country in 1918. When another eagerly 
anticipated Armistice Day marks the 
end of World War II, the junior college 
will be in a position to exercise a pro- 
found influence on the lives of millions 
of young men and young women re- 
turning from armed service and from 
war industries to complete their inter- 
rupted education—if junior college 
leaders are alive to the opportunities and 
obligations and begin immediately to 
plan in terms of needed curricular, ad- 
ministrative, and financial adjustments. 


Many of those returning from war 
will be eager to go back to their home 


communities and will welcome an op- 


portunity to remain there for some 
time. In many cases they can do this 
and at the same time attend their local 
junior college while securing delayed 
preparation for advanced professional 
work later in the university. Thousands 
of others will feel that their increased 
age or limited financial resources will 
make it impossible or inadvisable for 
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them to plan on the completion of a 
four-year college course, but they may 
be willing and able to finish a two-year 
curriculum particularly adapted to their 
needs. Thousands of adults, too, in 
many communities, released from the 
demands of civilian defense and other 
war-related activities, will be ready to 
enroll in special part-time courses of 
a cultural nature designed to give them a 
better understanding of the international 
world of which they will find themselves 
a part. All of these needs offer a chal- 
lenge to the junior college of tomorrow. 
Some of these needs, unfortunately, 
are already upon us. It is not necessary 
to wait for the end of the war. The war 
has already ended for increasing thou- 
sands of young men who are in our 
military and naval hospitals and who 
will soon be ready for rehabilitation 
education. Government officials are al- 
ready planning in terms of 100,000 such 
men a year. They estimate that the 
needs of 50 per cent of these can be 
met by some type of trade school edu- 
cation; 15 per cent by professional edu- 
cation; but that 35 per cent will need 
semi-professional education, the dis- 
tinctive field of the junior college. 
Each junior college in the country 
should begin now to make definite plans 
for its after-the-war opportunities and 
obligations. The junior college is es- 
sentially a local institution with a special 
responsibility within its own community. 
The first step, then, should be to make 
arrangements for a local community 
survey. Plans for such a survey.should 
be made now, with the best possible 
aids, and perhaps the actual survey 
should be carried through in whole or 
in part even before the war is over. 
Vocational needs, avocational opportuni- 
ties, guidance plans, selection of appro- 
priate test materials, curriculum adjust- 
ments, needed equipment, library re- 


sources, preparation of staff, and plans 
for placement should all be considered. 

Many of the problems of different 
communities in any state or region, 
however, are interrelated. Students 
completing their local junior college 
often move to other communities. There 
should also be state or regional junior 
college planning committees to study 
the problems of the junior college in 
their postwar implications and to plan 
for needed cooperative adjustments on 
a statewide or regional basis. What 
are the future changes and needs, for 
example, in shipbuilding, aviation, agri- 
culture, forestry, commerce and ship- 
ping? Should certain junior colleges 
specialize in certain semiprofessional 
fields only? Should the completion of 
recognized unified curricula be given 
greater dignity and significance through 
the award of the associate’s degree? 
Are new junior colleges needed and 
warranted in certain areas? Is the 
present plan of financial support satis- 
factory? If not, how should it be 
modified? The answers to these and 
many related questions would certainly 
give junior colleges a better basis for 
playing their part in the total educa- 
tional situation in the postwar period. 

Each generation of American parents 
has wanted and has secured for its 
children a higher level of educational 
opportunity than that which they them- 
selves enjoyed. It may be expected 
that this tendency will continue, partic- 
ularly after the war, when jobs again 
will not be so plentiful and when com- 
merce and industry will doubtless re- 
sume their long-time trend of raising 
the age for regular full-time employ- 
ment of youth. A junior college edu- 
cation may be as common in the decade 
following this war as a high school 
education became after the last war. 

WALTER Crosspy EELLS 
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Equal Access to Education (I) 


SYMPOSIUM BY JUNIOR COLLEGE LEADERS 


n, 
ts Undoubtedly the recently issued 1943 Report of the National Resources Planning Board 
. will have a very important influence on future plans for education in the United States. The 
B section on education, prepared under the supervision of Assistant Director Thomas C. Blaisdell 
re by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, assisted by D. L. Harley, contains several direct statements on junior 
or colleges and many implications for junior college education. 
7 Because of the potential importance of this report, entitled “Equal Access to Education,” 
) significant extracts from it, which are printed below, were sent early in the summer to a 
In selected group of junior college leaders throughout the country with a request for their 
wn reactions for publication as a symposium in the Journal. For this purpose the presidents of 
national, regional, and state junior college organizations were chosen. The letter sent to 
on each of these individuals said, in part: “You may care to comment, favorably or unfavorably, 
at upon the recommendations regarding organization, method, curriculum, finance—or upon 
or the junior college implications of the report as a whole. You may wish to consult other members 
, or officers of your organization in order to make your statement more representative.” 
‘1- Replies from presidents of regional and national junior college organizations are presented 
D- below. Those received from presidents of state organizations will be printed in the November 
ec issue of the Journal. 
- Extracts from Planning Board’s Report 
O 
Pn , ‘HE increased complexity of modern as in the scope of the educational pro- 
zh life requires education broader in gram. They have opened up a period of 
e? scope and for a longer period of years usefulness for the schools which goes 
ad than was needed when our economy far beyond the practice (if not the con- 
he was primarily rural. Change in the ception) of earlier days... . 
is- typical work situation from family em- In a postwar period of full employ- 
he ployment to paid work away from home ment, with the national income that full 
nd means that work experience is no longer employment will bring, this nation can 
ly available in connection with the home afford to provide the kind and quality 
or life of most families. Yet work exper- of education needed by children, youth, 
a- ience is needed as a part of schooling, and adults, and to give equal access to 
d. both because work habits need to be such education to all who need it or 
its implanted before youth become adults, desire it. The recommendations pre- 
its and in order to assist youth in dis- sented below, if followed, would provide 
al covering their interests and capabilities equal access to a justifiable minimum 
n- through experience in a variety of types education in the postwar period. 
ed of work. The greatest need for work 1. That equal access to elementary 
ic- experience as a part of schooling is at and high school education be assured 
in the level of the high school and junior all children and youth. 
n- college, because youth in that age group The inadequacy of our elementary 
e- are in particular need of guidance in the school provisions in the recent past has 
ng selection of a school program and in the been demonstrated by the fact that 20 
'y- choice of a vocation. .. . per cent of the men of military age are 
ju- Expanded areas of education, im- found to have had less than a fourth- 
de proved tools of teaching, and a better grade education. As late as 1940, an 
01 understanding of the learning process estimated three-quarters of a million 
ar. all demand sweeping changes in the children of elementary school age were 
details of classroom operation as well not in school. With few exceptions, all 
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of the 18,000,000 children of this age 
group should be in school. At least 90 
per cent of the 9,750,000 youth of ap- 
propriate age should be retained in high 
school, with at least 80 per cent re- 
maining through graduation. The 1940 
high school enrollment was only a little 
more than 7,000,000. An increase of 
almost 1,700,000 high school pupils 
would thus be necessary to reach the 
desired goal... . 

In extending and raising the level 
of education, special care should be 
taken to insure equal opportunity to 
large groups of children and youth who 
are particularly disadvantaged. These 
include children and youth in rural 
areas, Negroes and certain other minor- 
ity groups, and in general children and 
youth in families with low incomes... . 


3. That equal access to general and 
specialized education be made available 
to all youth of college and university 
age, according to their abilities and the 
needs of society. 


Fewer than half of the nation’s youth 
who are able to do acceptable college 
work now continue their education be- 
yond high school. In the majority of 
instances the chief difficulty appears to 
be an economic one. In the postwar 
period no youth should be barred by 
economic circumstances from carrying 
his education as far as he profitably can. 
The attainment of this objective will 
require the establishment of many new 
junior colleges and technical institutions 
in order that the first years of post- 
high-school training may be more read- 
ily accessible. It will also involve a 
large increase in the amount of student 
aid at all levels, because many more 
students will need assistance and in 
many instances the aid needed by the 
individual will be larger than is now 
customary. This aid may take the 
form of grants, loans, and work oppor- 
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tunities, but it should be available in 
whatever amount needed, when neces- 
sary up to the full cost of attending 
college. 

The extent of the increase in college 
attendance that will best serve the 
needs of society in the postwar period 
cannot be precisely determined. How- 
ever, it is probably a reasonable working 
hypothesis to say that 40 per cent of 
all youth of junior college age (50 per 
cent of all high school graduates when 
80 per cent of all youth of high school 
age graduate) should be in college or 
technical institute. This would involve 
an increase of 130 per cent over the 
1940 enrollment in the first two years 
beyond high school, which was approxi- 
mately 870,000. Beyond the second 
year of college approximately 687,000 
were enrolled in 1940. It appears rea- 
sonable to assume that the best interests 
of society will require an expansion in 
this enrollment of about 25 per cent, 
giving approximately 860,000 beyond 
the second year of college. If universi- 
ties and degree- granting colleges expand 
their lower divisions in the proportion 
recommended as appropriate for their 
upper divisions and graduate and profes- 
sional schools (25 per cent), then it will 
be necessary for junior colleges and 
two-year technical institutes to increase 
their 1940 regular enrollments of 
150,000 by more than 600 per cent in 
order to accommodate the students 
whose inclusion at this level has been 
recommended. 

4. That adequate provision be made 
for the part-time education of adults 
through expansion of services such as 
correspondence and class study, forums, 
educational broadcasting, and libraries 
and museums. 

Both general and vocational educa- 
tion should be available to all adults and 
out-of-school youth who wish to partic- 
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ipate and who are qualified to benefit 
from additional education. Adult edu- 
cation should be provided at all levels, 
from literacy education through educa- 
tion at college and university levels. 
Public schools, colleges, universities, 
and other public agencies should provide 
this program to the extent that the 
services offered by private agencies and 
institutions fail to meet the need. It 
is particularly important that out-of- 
school youth on public work programs, 
such as those which have been admin- 
istered during the past few years by the 
National Youth Administration and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, receive 
training on the job and related educa- 
tion. No qualified out-of-school youth 
or adult should be barred by economic 
circumstances from participation in a 
needed program of adult education. 
This means that a large part of adult 
education must be either free or avail- 
able at low cost... . 


6. That the quality of education at 
all levels and for all persons be made 
adequate to meet the needs of a demo- 
cratic nation. 

Educational programs must be modi- 
fied to provide adequate education for 
health and safety, vocations, leisure. 
home and family living, national secur- 
ity, and citizenship. Community re- 
sources should be more fully utilized, 
especially in social and economic edu- 
cation and citizenship education. Ar- 
rangements should be made for children 
and youth to participate actively in 
community studies and community 
action programs. Education at all levels 
should stress the importance of cooper- 
ative endeavor and provide experience 
in its practice. At the high school 
level, in particular, the program needs 
to be fundamentally reorganized to 
adapt it to the needs and interests of 
adolescents. 
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The teaching, supervisory, and ad- 
ministrative staffs of the public schools 
should be selected and trained according 
to improved standards and procedures. 
Their salaries and conditions of tenure 
ought to be such that teaching may 
become a Career service. 

Schools at all levels need equipment 
appropriate to the diversified functions 
they perform. Laboratories, shops, and 
libraries should all be maintained at a 
high standard. 


7. That men and women demobilized 
Jrom the armed forces and war indus- 
tries be given opportunity to secure 
necessary retraining for ctvilian activi- 
ties, or to continue their education in 
cases where it was interrupted by the 
war. 

When hostilities cease, many million 
men and women who have been mem- 
bers of the armed services or workers 
in war industries will need to find em- 
ployment in civilian activities, many of 
which have little or no relationship to 
the work they have been doing. Among 
these persons will be many who have 
never worked in a civilian occupation. 
Undoubtedly, several million of them 
will need either pre-employment train- 
ing or retraining. 

The training program will need to be 
as diversified as the present program 
for the training of workers in war in- 
dustries. It will include full-time em- 
ployment training for those preparing 
to enter new occupations; and training 
on the job, with related training pro- 
vided by schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, for those who are employed and 
need training to increase their effective- 
ness in their present work or to pre- 
pare them for advancement. 

Many of those demobilized will be 
youth whose education was interrupted 
by the war. For them a full-time pro- 
gram of general education or of profes- 
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sional or other vocational education, at 
the level of the high school, college, or 
university, should be available. Others 
among those demobilized will need a 
part-time program of general adult 
education. 

No one can now foresee how many 
men and women serving in the armed 
forces or working in war industries will 
become injured or otherwise disabled 
to the degree that retraining will be 
necessary as a part of rehabilitation. 
Education should be prepared to pro- 
vide whatever training proves to be 
needed for both war disabled and other 
disabled persons. .. . 

11. That school districts be reorgan- 
ized to enlarge the local administrative 
unit and the tax base. 


Redistricting of school units in all 
states is the first essential to the achieve- 
ment of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. ... 

It would be desirable that wherever 
possible the local unit should be large 
enough to have a school enrollment at 
the junior college level adequate for an 
economical educational program with a 
broadly: diversified curriculum. The 
administrative unit should be of suffi- 
cient size to permit an economical high 
school with an enrollment of at least 400 
pupils, except in most sparsely populated 
areas. ... 


14. That adequate funds be made 
available by the local, state, and federal 
governments to assure the carrying out 
of the recommendations presented above. 

The support of education is now in- 
adequate to provide equal access to 
minimum justifiable education. A num- 
ber of states, and many thousands of 
school districts, with tax burdens for 
the support of education which are much 
greater than the average for the nation, 
receive educational revenues which are 





so small that it is impossible for them 
to maintain an effective educational pro- 
gram.... 


The nation is now spending less than 
SO per cent of the amount needed to 
provide a justifiable minimum educa- 
tional program. The outlay for higher 
education is about on the same level. 
Table I represents in round numbers 
the current expenditures for education in 
1940, and the estimated current expend- 
itures that would be necessary to pro- 
vide a justifiable minimum education 
in the postwar period. 


Table I. CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR EpDvu- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1940, AND 
ESTIMATED JUSTIFIABLE MINIMUM ANNUAL 
EXPENDITURES IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD. (Mil- 
lions of dollars 1940 purchasing power) 


Expendi- Postwar 


ture Period 
Preschool, elementary school, 


and high school | . $2,158 $3,900 
Junior college caiaichaiaaaiiedies 26 400 
College, university, and pro- 

fessional and _ technical 

school _..... 460 = 1,000 


Adult education provided by 
schools and higher institu- 








tions _....... 57 300 
Student aid. ............. 66 300 
Public library ..... 50 200 

Total alas $2,817 $6,100 


To meet the educational needs of the 
postwar period, large expenditures will 
also be necessary for capital outlay. 
Several thousand new school and college 
buildings will be needed to house the 
children and youth who should be in 
school but are not now. Likewise, sev- 
eral thousand additional new school 
buildings will be needed to replace those 
now obsolete (estimated at 50 per cent 
of all elementary and high school build- 
ings now in use) and those which become 
obsolete during the period of reconstruc- 
tion. Many new public libraries will be 
needed. 


The annual expenditure for capital 
outlay will vary according to the length 
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of the period over which past deficiencies 
in the building programs are to be rem- 


edied. Table II presents in round 
numbers the capital outlay for educa- 
tion in 1940, and the estimated annual 
capital outlay that would be necessary 
to provide buildings, equipment, and 
sites for a justifiable minimum educa- 
tional program. 


During the years immediately follow- 
ing the war it does not appear probable 
that the total revenue available for edu- 
cation from state and local sources 
combined can be greatly increased, al- 
though many states can and should 
increase the school revenue of their 
state governments and decrease the 
school revenue of their local govern- 
ments in order to reduce the heavy tax 
burden now resting on local government. 
It also appears improbable that any 
great increase will occur in the non- 
governmental funds available for educa- 
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tion. It is therefore evident that most 
of the increase in expenditures for edu- 
cation in the postwar period must be 
financed almost if not entirely by federal 
funds. 


Table II. CApiraL OuTLAY FoR EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1940, AND ESTIMATED 
JUSTIFIABLE MINIMUM ANNUAL CapiITaAL OutT- 
LAY IN THE PosTWAR PERIop. (Millions of 
dollars 1940 purchasing power) 


Annual capital outlay 
in postwar period 
necessary to eliminate 


deficiencies during— 
1940 . 
Expen- 20-yr. 





10-yr. 5-y?. 








ditures period period period 
Preschool, ele- 
mentary school 
and high school $295 $580 $1,000 $1,860 
Junior college ..... 7 65 125 250 
College, univer- 
sity, and pro- 
fessional and 
technical school 77 85 120 190 
Public library 25 40 80 
Total $382 $755 $1,285 $2,380 


Reactions of Junior College Leaders 


New England 


Roy M. Hayes, President, New Eng- 
land Junior College Council, Houlton, 
Maine 


There are few educators, I am sure, 
who would not be in general agreement 
with the Report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board as far as it 
relates to education. Few there are, 
too, who do not realize the possibilities 
suggested in it and who do not vision 
what a challenge is offered them. 


We who have always taught in Maine 
know only too well how restricted our 
program has been and how utterly im- 
possible it has also been for the separate 
communities and the state as a whole 
to provide the means for a more ade- 
quate program. We have all been sore 
at heart many times because we have 


had to watch many exceptional boys 
and girls be denied advanced training 
for lack of both the means and the 
opportunity. 


Almost equally great has been our 
concern over the neglect of those chil- 
dren of less ability who have had little 
or no opportunity to be trained on the 
proper levels and in the things which 
would make them more useful members 
of society. Some of the most distressing 
situations are found in our rural dis- 
tricts because there are no funds to 
provide for much needed consolidation 
and consequent transportation. 

College, too, in many instances has 
been an experience only for those whose 
parents could afford to send them long 
distances from home. Any program, 
therefore, which will aid in correcting 
such conditions as these is a good one. 
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As a junior college executive in a 
large county where the only other edu- 
cational institutions above the high 
school level are two small normal 
schools one of which is temporarily 
closed for lack of students, I can 
vision readily what could be done for 
the young people of this section under 
the proposed plan. The nearest four- 
year college is more than 160 miles away 
from the central part of the county. 
There are no vocational schools any- 
where and only one small business col- 
lege with a handful of day students. So 
far as I know nothing at all is being done 
in the way of adult education. The 
county itself is wholly unable to finance 
a remedial program. 


We certainly will have an obligation 
to the thousands of our men and women 
who are now in the service of their 
country. Many of them will need re- 
habilitation and training for peacetime 
jobs. Many also will want to continue 
their interrupted education and should 
have assistance in doing so. Our nation 
can pay its debt to these people in no 
more effective way than to provide both 
the means and opportunity for further 
training. 

I do not feel, however, that workers 
in war emergency plants are deserving 
of the same consideraticn sve in the 
case of permanent injury. They have 
worked under favorable conditions for 
the most part and certainly were more 
than well paid for doing so. 

As the head of a private institution, 
I am concerned lest this plan for ex- 
panding our educational system over- 
look the schools and colleges which, in- 
dependently, have rendered such valu- 
able services through the years. I would 
dislike to see inaugurated any system 
which would be controlled by Federal 
agencies. I believe that the proposals 
suggested in the report are sound and 


badly needed, but I think they can best 
be carried out by the educational au- 
thorities representing both public and 
private institutions of each state work- 
ing together for the plan best suited to 
the conditions found in that state. 


Middle States 


Robert H. Morrison, President, Junior 
College Council of the Middle States, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


This Report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board presents a chal- 
lenge to those responsible for education. 
In my judgment, it will influence greatly 
the educational planning for the next 
several years. It suggests a program 
which I believe is based on sound edu- 
cational principles. However, the lay- 
man reading the Report may assume 
that because some situations need im- 
provement the writers of the Report be- 
lieve that everything is bad. There are 
in the abstract several statements which 
are indefinite and misleading. For ex- 
ample, “Expanded areas of education, 
improved tools of teaching, and better 
understanding of the learning process all 
demand sweeping changes in the details 
of classroom operation as well as in the 
scope of the educational program” is a 
statement which needs amplification. 
The word “sweeping” may be misinter- 
preted. The abstract gives no illustra- 
tions to clarify what is meant by “‘sweep- 
ing.” The layman who reads the above 
quoted statement may assume that all 
present educational procedures every- 
where fail to approximate a satisfactory 
minimum standard. The statement that 
“20 per cent of the men of military age 
are found to have had less than a fourth 
grade education” should be accompanied 
by data which show where these men 
were at the time they were of compul- 
sory school age. Omitting such data 
indicts the schools of all communities. 
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When arguments are advanced “that 
equal access to general and specialized 
education be made available to all youth 
of college and university age according 
to their abilities and the needs of soci- 
ety,” it is, in my judgment, imperative 
to present data which show how youth 
have responded in those communities 
which have approximated the goal of 
“equal access to general and specialized 
education.’ Likewise the statement 
that “the teaching, supervisory, and 
administrative staffs of the public 
schools should be selected and trained 
according to improved standards and 
procedures” implies that all present 
systems used by the different states are 
either very poor or non-existent. Should 
not this statement be accompanied by a 
description of what constitutes a satis- 
factory standard for such selection and 
training? I am not sure that “redis- 
tricting of school units in all states is 
the first essential to the achievement of 
equality of educational opportunity.” I 
believe that minimum financial support 
to local school districts by the State of 
New Jersey is more important for 
achieving equality of educational op- 
portunity than “redistricting of school 
units.” 


Northwest 


George A. Odgers, President, North- 
west Association of Junior Colleges, 
Portland, Oregon 


The 1943 Report of the National 
Resources Planning Board promises to 
be a document of monumental signif- 
icance in American education. It chal- 
lenges contemporary practices, defies 
certain reactionary tendencies, reaffirms 
the Jeffersonian faith in man, and calls 
for a further democratic extension of 
educational opportunities for the chil- 
dren, youth, and adults of our nation. 
These United States will adopt the far- 


seeing recommendations of the Report, 
or some reasonable modifications of the 
same, and will advance into a more glor- 
ious future as a great democracy or we 
shall ignore the Report and cease to 
exist as a nation of and for common 
people. 

Implementation of the proposals to 
effect equal access for all to education 
interests and concerns the junior college. 
Under such a program, the junior college 
will succeed the high school as “the 
people’s college” or “the community 
college.” Enrollments in, expenditures 
for the support of, and curricular offer- 
ings of the junior college will increase 
enormously. Youth, employed young 
adults, and older persons will be served 
in ways that are now only dreamed of 
by many. 

With few exceptions, junior colleges 
will be publicly-supported, locally-ad- 
ministered institutions financed by local, 
state, and federal funds. In some cases, 
tuition fees may be charged. The 
majority of the colleges will be integral 
parts of school districts much larger than 
most now existing. 

The terminal function of the junior 
college will be emphasized. The im- 
portance of preparatory curricula will 
diminish. New and vital offerings will 
be introduced to meet individual, local, 
regional, and national needs. The dom- 
inance of the degree-granting institu- 
tions of higher learning will cease. 
Many of the latter will be reorganized, 
some as junior colleges and others as 
senior colleges. The junior college will 
determine its own offerings and organize 
its own curricula without dictation from 
above. 

In the junior colleges of the future, 
the personnel and counseling services 
will be expanded, refined, and profes- 
sionalized far beyond those found in 
most colleges of today. As never before, 
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the individual and his uniqueness will 
be appreciated. His special contribution 
to the life of his community and through 
it to the nation will be increasingly 
cherished and prized. 

“Will America become more demo- 
cratic, or less?” asks the 1943 Report 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board (that was). 


Western 


John G. Howes, President, California 
Junior College Federation, Taft, Calt- 
fornia 

On the basis of replies which I have 
received from junior college adminis- 
trators of the State I think the following 
is a representative statement of the 
reaction of the California Junior Col- 
lege Federation. Extracts from some 
of their replies are indicated by quota- 
tion marks. 

The Report, in so far as it deals with 
the junior college level of education, 
is conservative. “Many of our junior 
colleges in California have either reached 
or surpassed the general standards pro- 
posed for the postwar period.”’ 

1. “Through a proper adaptation of 
our offerings (a multi-lateral series of 
curricula in the upper high school and 
junior college) there is no reason why 
approximately 100 per cent of all the 
enrolled population should not receive 
the educational experiences they need 
through the junior college level.” The 
report places the figures considerably 
lower. 

3. Free public junior colleges should 
be available to every potential junior 
college student in America. Adequate 
national financial assistance (without 
national control) is demanded because 
of our mobility of population. The 
local junior college is not educating 
for local but for national needs. A 
constructive system of student aid 


should be organized and maintained. 

4. Adult education in America should 
rest upon public agencies. Free public 
junior colleges should provide a com- 
prehensive program of education, in- 
cluding adult education. Again Federal 
support is demanded but without Fed- 
eral control. We are opposed to any 
Federal system of education for fear 
of its being used to preserve those in 
power. 

7. The public junior colleges should 
be the main agencies relied upon for 
postwar retraining for civilian activities, 
for war workers as well as for those dis- 
charged from the service. 

11. Redistricting is essential. “The 
old-fashioned small unit of administra- 
tion developed in terms of social and 
economic conditions of previous peri- 
ods.” The new unit should be as large 
as the junior college district. 

14. A substantial increase in both 
state and federal revenue for public 
education is possible. ‘“‘Let us start out 
point blank on the conclusion of the war 
with the diversion of ample state and 
federal funds for a helpful and com- 
prehensive program of free public edu- 
cation.” 

With respect to the Report as a whole, 
we are in accord with its general phi- 
losophy and hope “that the high and 
substantial conceptions it outlines will 
gain a speedy general acceptance and 
find expression in the educational, social 
and economic developments of the crit- 
ical period ahead.”’ 


Library Association 


Wave L. Noggle, Chairman, Junior 
College Library Section, American Li- 
brary Association, Virginia, Minnesota 


This part of the symposium will be 
from a librarian’s point of view entirely, 
for I am certain that others have already 
discussed the merits of the 1943 Report 





of the National 


Resources Planning 
Board as it affects the junior colleges. 

The library of any college or univer- 
sity functions as a part of that college 
or university. It aids in various re- 
searches. It supplies material in the 
fields taught. It provides open shelves 
or seminars for various departments 
if that methed of library service fits in 
with their programs. It is an integral 
part of the college. This is as true of 
the junior college library as it is of the 
large university library. Since, accord- 
ing to the Report mentioned above, 
there will be a tremendous responsibility 
placed upon the junior colleges in this 
country. so will there be a great re- 
sponsibility placed upon the junior col- 
lege libraries. If this responsibility is 
not carefully and fully executed at the 
right time, the colleges they serve will 
feel the disastrous effects. 

The junior college libraries that now 
are well equipped to handle the reduced 
enrollment must be prepared not only to 
expand rapidly and care for the in- 
creased enrollment but to be able to 
serve a new type of student. Even the 
youngest soldiers who return to college 
will be much more developed than the 
average junior college student and they 
will study as adults and will expect to 
be treated as adults. The library should 
take this into consideration and should 
encourage their free use of the resources 
of the library even though some of its 
sacred rules are broken in granting them 
special privileges. 

As well as stepping up the purchasing 
of new books, periodicals, and other 
material, the junior college library, 
which usually does not make a practice 
of buying research material, should be 
willing to purchase enough advanced 
material to meet the needs of the men 
and women demobilized from the armed 
forces and war industries. 
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In the newer junior colleges where 
there is a very small library, if any, 
there should be a definite effort to build 
the nucleus of a good library as soon 
as possible. Usually it is considered 
wise, during the first few years of the 
existence of a library, for it to spend 
at least three times what it would nor- 
mally spend for books and other mate- 
rial. Probably even this figure should 
be raised the first year or so to meet 
the demands of the demobilized units. 

The junior college library should be 
separated from the high school in order 
that the best educational results can 
be attained. This has always been true, 
and it will be even more so now with 
the men and women returning from the 
war. They will feel somewhat embar- 
rassed if they are put in with and are 
treated like inexperienced high school 
students. 

The staffs of many junior college 
libraries should be increased to meet 
the extra demands placed upon them. 
Before strengthening the staff as well 
as expanding the library the new classt- 
fication and pay plans for institutions 
of higher education: non-degree-confer- 
ring institution libraries’ as adopted by 
the Council of the American Library As- 
sociation at its meeting February 1, 
1943, should be carefully examined. It 
is an excellent scale for measuring the 
requirements of a junior college library. 
The student help situation should be a 
great improvement over the NYA sys- 
tem as more mature s.udents return. 

I believe that most librarians feel as 
I do, that the extra demand can be met 
by the junior college libraries, but it 
will require close cooperation between 
librarian and administrative staff. 





1A.L.A. Board on salaries, staff, and tenure. 
Subcommittee on budgets, compensation, and 
schemes of service for libraries connected 
with universities, colleges, and teacher-train- 
ing institutions. American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, 1942 (Mimeographed). 












Wartime Program of Stephens Junior College 


MARJORIE CARPENTER 


— college in America has had to 
face a difficult choice in the past 
year: Shall the program of general 
education be continued essentially un- 
changed? Or shall every effort be put 
into an attempt to meet the crying 
need of the moment, the need to win the 
war? A program of general education 
is certainly essential if we are to have 
a future supply of intelligent citizens. 
But if we do not win the war, we shall 
not have a chance to keep the values 
which we cherish. It is equally true 
that if we do not educate for the values 
which make life worth living, the fact 
that we win the war will be completely 
unimportant. Here lies the dilemma. 
If something is added, something must 
be taken away. There are still only 
twenty-four hours in the day and the 
health of the students is more important, 
not less important, than ever. 

Junior colleges, committed by their 
philosophy and their development to the 
objectives of general education, have 
faced the dual obligation of contribut- 
ing fully to wartime needs and, at the 
same time, maintaining the “long view” 
of education for the future. Stephens 








MARJORIE CARPENTER, who holds the Ph.D. 
degree from Radcliffe College, has taught 
humanities and classic languages at Stephens 
College, Missouri, for many years. Miss Car- 
penter has traveled and studied extensively in 
Europe. She returned from England and 
Geneva at the time of the Munich conference 
so convinced that war was coming, and that 
America’s colleges for women should im- 
mediately bend every effort toward prepar- 
ing their students for effective living and 
citizenship during a war period, that she 
talked herself very quickly into the chair- 
manship of a new college committee to im- 
plement such a program at Stephens. The 
achievements Stephens has made since then in 
this field are described in Miss Carpenter’s 
article. 





College has made and is still making 
adjustments to meet the immediate pres- 
sure for vocational training without los- 
ing sight of the fundamental purposes of 
its total program. 

Fortunately, the situation is not as 
impossible as it seems at first glance. 
Experience shows that the students who 
possess a combination of general edu- 
cation and specific vocational prepara- 
tion are favored in most vocational fields 
over students who have limited technical 
knowledge only. 

In fact, even in highly specialized 
work such as that of industrial design, 
in which there is an immediate need 
for people who can “draw figures’”’ which 
dramatize the directions for processes 
which new workers have to learn in a 
short time, students who have had good 
general training in art make the most 
significant contribution. That is the 
testimony of experienced employers. 
Such students have imagination: they 
actually see the objects in their full 
dimensional completeness; they ap- 
proach the problem with an understand- 
ing of the confused worker’s difficulty 
in interpreting technical terms or mas- 
tering the intricacies of new machines. 
They see their work as something more 
than that of routine draftsmen. They 
are cognizant of the purpose as well 
as the techniques of their job. And they 
have sufficient initiative to modify their 
procedures, when necessary, to get re- 
sults. 

Since this is only one of the many 
fields in which requests received by the 
college from employers specify a prefer- 
ence for young women who have a back- 
ground of general education, and since 
the government is urging that more 
women be trained for professions which 
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universally require a broad, general prep- 
aration such as the college is already 
equipped to give, Stephens has prepared 
a chart! showing courses, selected from 
a number of areas, which have terminal 
vocational value and which can be com- 
pleted in two years with the sacrifice of 
approximately 24 credit hours in general 
education—in many instances less and, 
in a few exceptional cases, slightly more. 
All courses requiring extensive technical 
training have been excluded. This plan 
leaves the following specific courses of 
training as possible selections for stu- 
dents who want some type of terminal 
vocational training which will have 
immediate application to the war effort 
as well as possible permanent value as 
an occupational pursuit. 


Aviation: Airline clerk, trainee traffic con- 
troller, trainee aircraft inspector, junior air- 
craft communicator. 

Engineering: Draftsman and blue print 
reader, meteorologist, junior weather observer 
and aide in topographic mapping. 

Radio: Radio-studio operator at radio sta- 
tion, technical aide in radio, industrial lab- 
oratory assistant or technical and scientific 
aide (chemistry), medical technology trainee. 

Business: Business personnel assistant, sec- 
retary, stenographer, typist, secretarial ac- 
countant, stenotypist, office machine operator, 
filing clerk, teletype operator, telegrapher, de- 
partment store employee, business machine 
operator. 

Miscellaneous: Photographer, physiothera- 
pist aide, occupational therapist aide, social 
worker aide, nursery school or children’s aide 
in national defense schools, leader in recrea- 
tional activities, foreign language secretary. 


It should be emphasized that many 
courses which are not terminal in nature 





1Copies of this chart, which contains the 
details of courses and the duties and earnings 
for each vocation, can be obtained by writing 
to Stephens College, care of the Vocational 
Guidance Department. The selection of the 
courses was determined by an analysis of 
college facilities and by government reports of 
needs in industry and the professions. An- 


other important factor taken into considera- 
tion was the present training of the faculty. 
The personnel problem was simplified by 
selecting courses, in the main, which members 
of ‘4 current staff were already prepared to 
teach. 
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advance the student’s ability in a se- 
lected field and prepare the way for 


further specialized training. Others 
point the way toward Civil Service em- 
ployment and still others offer try-out 
opportunities to test the student’s apti- 
tudes and abilities. It should be pointed 
out that pre-professional work, as well 
as the offering of a battery of “finding”’ 
courses to assist the student in discover- 
ing permanent and promising vocational 
interests, has long been an important 
factor in the college program. The 
way was already paved, therefore, for a 
broadening of occupational offerings to 
meet emergency needs. The large per- 
centage of students who have decided 
to include a vocational course as a part 
of their general education experience 
encourages the administration to believe 
that the modified program is meeting 
the felt needs of the students them- 
selves. 

What is more important perhaps than 
this expansion of vocational opportunity 
is the influence of current problems 
upon the methods and materials of 
teaching. The impact of the war has 
been felt in every classroom. It has 
modified or pointed up the material 
taught and the way it is taught with 
the vital purpose that the democratic 
function of education shall be more 
efficiently realized. Courses in hygiene 
and nutrition contribute directly and 
immediately to the maintenance of 
physical efficiency (which, to our dis- 
comfiture, army examinations have 
shown to be low throughout the nation 
as a whole). Social studies have many 
vital issues to present; there are lively 
discussions of postwar reconstruction; 
there are forums for a better under- 
standing of labor and race problems. 
The personal confusion with respect to 
standards and values which war has 
brought to many young peopie still in 
their teens necessitates a slanting of 
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courses in religion and philosophy to- 
ward the stabilization of permanent life 
values. The immediate purpose of such 
courses is to clear away confusion and 
supply direction. 

Also the nation as a whole has begun 
to realize that consumer education is 
essential. Various government agencies 
emphasize its importance. The content 
of the course at Stephens College has 
been drastically altered to show in detail 
how wise buying and choice of goods 
and services is essential to the life of the 
nation. If college-age young women 
can understand the problems of short- 
ages and of distribution and supply, if 
they can have a part in the national 
programs of salvage, then we shall have 
some women in every community who 
can take leadership in lifting the think- 
ing and molding the attitudes of the 
average housewife. No matter how well 
thought out any national economy is, 
it can be completely sabotaged by in- 
difference or wasteful habits of con- 
sumption and management on the part 
of the average housewife. 

Some courses may seem less direct in 
their contribution to wartime need. 
Homemaking, appreciation of art, music 
and literature—aren’t these luxuries 
which the needs of the day force into 
the background? On the contrary, un- 
less we Can preserve an attitude toward 
homes and homemaking which empha- 
sizes the essentials of our culture and 
our ideals, unless we build the inner 
resources for personal development and 
for entertainment which really _re- 
creates, we are letting ourselves in for 
a type of mental and emotional insta- 
bility that can spell defeat even in the 
face of victory. The strains of war— 
of this war—have to be met realistically 
and with a constructive answer—now. 
Morale, straight thinking, enjoyment of 
all creative work—these are objectives 
which we ignore at our peril. 





Aside from class work, the college 
has another important resource for the 
achievement of its goals; namely, extra- 
class work. The Civic Association 
(which includes the entire student body 
in its membership) has set up an emer- 
gency division to function as the War- 
Peace Organization. The governing 
board of the W.P.O., as the students 
call the new division, tries to stimulate 
and coordinate all the war efforts. 


The organization of the Civilian Pro- 
tection Division includes air raid and 
fire wardens, hall representatives, a cap- 
tain, lieutenants, messengers, fire watch- 
ers, and first aid post members. It 
also includes a series of 11 committees, 
dealing with the following fields: Social 
service projects, training in Civic activi- 
ties, in-class training, physical fitness, 
morale, service to men in uniform, fund 
raising, war savings stamps, consumer 
education, salvage, and speakers bureau. 


Existing organizations have all re- 
viewed their programs and purposes and, 
in the light of war needs, have decided 
what contribution from them would 
most fully answer the country’s needs. 


A summary of the results of the year’s 
activities as sponsored or encouraged 
through the W.P.O. is found in the 
answers which the student organizations 
of the campus have made to certain 
questions: 

1. What does the national govern- 
ment ask? 


a. The sale of stamps and bonds is important 
not only as a means of providing funds for 
necessary war equipment but also as an anti- 
inflation measure. It also encourages the 
habit of systematic saving. A central com- 
mittee (using victory speakers and posters 
made by the art department) planned and set 
in motion campaigns to buy equipment for 
the army, the navy, and the marines. The 
total result was the purchase of over $100,000 
worth of stamps and bonds. 

b. The government asked that materials be 
salvaged. Hall committees collected books, 
clothes, and miscellaneous items of value. 
Thousands of magazines, hundreds of books, 
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and bushel baskets of stockings were collected 
at the end of the year. 

c. The government urged that training for 
air raid protection be made available. In 
addition to courses offered for the training of 
wardens and messengers, the campus organiza- 
tion functioned through halls for at least one 
drill every month. 


2. What do national agencies ask? 


a. The Red Cross wants women to help with 
production. They want knitting done, ban- 
dages rolled, and hospital garments made. Be- 
cause of scarcity of material, the students had 
little opportunity to help until late in the 
school year; even then there was no wool 
available for student knitting; but an average 
of 800 dressings was made at each meeting of 
student volunteers. The Red Cross also needs 
money. Victory speakers were used in each 
hall to present the need at the time of the 
national drive, and a substantial sum was 
donated. Student organizations (particularly 
Pan-Hellenic) cut their norma! expense bud- 
gets drastically in favor of Red Cross sub- 
scriptions. It became popular to “give what 
you can do without.” 

b. Although the U.S.0. made no national 
drive this year, there were local needs for 
money or furniture for the recreation rooms 
which had to be prepared suddenly for the 
large influx of army air corps and navy men. 
These were met in part by donations of lamps 
and other useful equipment from student 
rooms and in part by funds collected by the 
junior class. 


3. What are the community needs? 


a. Entertainment of soldiers and sailors was 
an urgent need of the past year. The residence 
halls took turns in providing week-end enter- 
tainment. The dramatic and musical sorori- 
ties put on programs at the U.S.O. centers and 
at the University; the student band played for 
the men and a carnival and variety show was 
put on by the young women for the enter- 
tainment of service men. 

b. The problem of child care and recreation- 
planning for youth of high school age has 
offered a challenge to the students as well as 
an opportunity for training useful in defense 
areas. Teen Town was the outstanding project 
in this field. As a recreation center for high 
school boys and girls, it proved a great success. 
The nursery school which the town could 
not completely finance was made possible by 
gifts of money from interested sorority groups 
and by volunteer efforts, under expert direc- 
tion, in caring for the children. In a similar 
way, the hot lunch program for underprivi- 
leged children and other social service needs of 
the community gave an opportunity for help- 
ful cooperation. 

c. The Stephens League worked with the 
League of Women Voters in distributing hand- 
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bills to voters urging them to call for a new 
Constitutional Convention in Missouri. The 
International Relations Club brought such 
distinguished lecturers on world affairs as 
Scridhirani and Louis Fischer and, through 
sponsored discussions, aroused the _ entire 
campus to a keener recognition of war and 
postwar problems. 

d. More mechanical and immediate needs of 
the local ration board and of the civilian de- 
fense committee in dispensing consumer in- 
formation and in the making of block maps 
were met by members of the secretarial club 
and other volunteers whom they supervised. 


4. What are the campus needs? 


Primarily these needs were in the area of in- 
formation and stimulation of morale. In the 
first week of school the senior class sponsored 
a Stephens College Service Corps Pledge which 
included five items: (a) regular savings to buy 
War Savings Stamps; (b) health program for 
adequate sleep, food and exercise; (c) regis- 
tration in some short course immediately ap- 
plicable to war work; (d) a volunteer activity 
connected with war service; and (e) commit- 
ment to the spiritual values and ideals which 
underlie our participation in the present world 
conflict. Eighty per cent of the students, after 
free discussion in small groups, voluntarily 
accepted the pledge. They became an in- 
valuable nucleus for sustaining campus morale 
and the planning of subsequent campaigns for 
an “a'l-out” support of the wartime program. 
Posters by members of the art club, victory 
speakers, radio scripts, forum discussions, 
charts prepared by the math club, and other 
club projects helped to keep the entire campus 
informed of the possibilities for service. 


In each case the existing organizations 
were used as the active agents in carry- 
ing out the job, and the central organi- 
zation of W.P.O. simply coordinated the 
efforts and in some cases stimulated 
groups to expand the programs in which 
they were already engaged. One of the 
keys to the success of the plan was the 
willingness of the administration to as- 
sign one of the members of the staff to 
full-time service in directing and inte- 
grating the numerous aspects of the 
wartime program. By this administra- 
tive action, overloads were avoided, de- 
tailed attention was assured for each 
problem as it arose, and the entire pro- 
gram was given a “priority rating” in 
the eyes of the students and faculty. 


















Psychology—In the War and After (II) 





The Association’s Committee on Psychology in Junior Colleges, under the chairmanship 
of Miss Louise Omwake, has asked a score of national leaders in the psychological field—most 
of them now in important government service—to (1) suggest desirable wartime modifications 
in the general psychology course in junior colleges, and (2) describe the important contributions 
of psychology in their fields to the war effort and postwar reconstruction. The suggestions of 
these specialists regarding the general psychology course were printed in the September Journal. 
In each of the remaining issues for the year are appearing two or three of the detailed reports 
of these men on significant psychological contributions toward victory and effective peace. 


Three are printed in this issue. 





Psychology in Relation to War 


CARROLL C. PRATT 


A’ PRESENT the literature on mili- 
tary psychology is not easily ac- 
cessible. A good deal of it is scattered 
about in technical and professional jour- 
nals. A vast amount of material circu- 
lates by word of mouth among psycholo- 
gists in the armed services, or by con- 
fidential pamphlets, but is not yet avail- 
able to the public... . 


One of the first tasks of the Emer- 
gency Committee in Psychology of the 
National Research Council was the 
preparation of an annotated and selected 
bibliography on military psychology. 
This work was the product of a number 
of collaborators and has been used 
extensively by psychologists who found 
it necessary to become acquainted with 
a field of inquiry which was not widely 
cultivated in this country prior to the 
war. The bibliography covers classi- 








Dr. Carroit C. Pratt is serving during the 
war as a member of the National Research 
Council’s Emergency Committee in Psychol- 
ogy. Dr. Pratt received his B.A., M.A., and 
Ph.D. degrees at Clark University, and did 
additional graduate work at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He went as Guggenheim Foundation 
Fellow to Berlin in 1931. He has been since 
1937 head of the psychology department and 
director of the psychological clinic at Rutgers 
University. 


fication of military personnel, aviation, 
morale, German military psychology, 
motivation, propaganda, perception, war 
neuroses, and a number of other topics 
bearing on psychology in relation to the 
war. 


More recently a subcommittee of the 


Emergency Committee, under Professor - 


E. G. Boring, has prepared a volume on 
psychology for the fighting man. This 
book will almost certainly be of great 
value to teachers and students in junior 
colleges. 


Under the guidance of Dr. W. V. 
Bingham the army has introduced an 
immense program of selection and test- 
ing of military personnel. Every man 
inducted into the army is tested in one 
or more different ways in order to find 
out just which branch of the service 
he is best suited for. Instructors in 
junior colleges should familiarize their 
students with methods of testing, for the 
demand for psychologists who can use 
these methods is likely to increase, not 
only during the war but in the period of 
readjustment following the war. 

Objective tests of all kinds are now 
used in secondary schools, colleges, and 
graduate schools, and seem destined to 
replace, or at least supplement, the 
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older methods of recognizing scholastic 
achievement in terms of hours, credits, 
courses, and grades. The unevenness 
and unreliability of these older methods 
is too well known to require elaboration. 
After the war many men now in service 
will want to resume their education. 
The task of making any sort of decent 
evaluation of their previous school rec- 
ords is sure to be almost impossible. 
On the basis of objective tests, however, 
it will not be difficult to arrive at a 
fairly accurate measure of their abilities, 
aptitudes, and achievements. If educa- 
tional institutions can be persuaded to 
use these measures, instead of the much 
less reliable records of course credits, 
the selection and classification of stu- 
dents will be far more satisfactory. 


For convenience it is possible to di- 
vide military psychology, or psychologi- 
cal warfare, into two large branches: 
(a) tests and measurements, and (b) 
propaganda and morale. The first part is 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs, 
and involves all the psychometric, 
psychophysiological, and clinical meth- 
ods of analyzing and measuring sensory, 
perceptual, and intellectual capacities. 
It is a highly complex field, and requires 
long study to understand adequately. 
One of the outstanding difficulties in 
the army testing program has been to 
find psychologists who knew the field 
well enough to apply their knowledge 
immediately to military demands. 


The second field, propaganda and 
morale, covers a wide range of topics:in 
the large domain of social science. It 
is this field which is often referred to 
more specifically and dramatically as 
psychological warfare, but the men 
drawn on to prosecute this kind of war- 
fare come from economics, history, jour- 
nalism, psychology, sociology, and a 
number of other disciplines. Questions 
of enemy morale on the home front, at- 
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titudes toward war and peace, origins of 
war, and conditions that make for peace, 
all come under this heading. 


The furious and fanatic development 
of propaganda before and during this 
war has made the study of social at- 
titudes and public opinion a matter of 
vital concern to psychologists. We live 
in an age of strident ideologies. 
Whereas it has been said that earlier 
wars were fought primarily for the pur- 
pose of territorial expansion, some argue 
that the present war is designed to 
capture men’s minds as well as their 
territory. It is not likely that the ideo- 
logical struggle will diminish after the 
cessation of hostilities. One of the tasks 
of education will therefore be to train 
students to think clearly, to understand 
the logical and emotional contexts in 
which arguments are placed. Complete 
objectivity of thought in social and po- 
litical matters is probably impossible to 
attain, but for that reason it is not 
necessary to go to the opposite extreme 
and assume that people are hopelessly 
irrational and gullible. The problem is 
one of degree, and the duty of teachers 
is to cultivate in their students some 
degree of objectivity and clarity of 
thought, and some knowledge of the 
methods of propaganda. 


War and peace have been inextricably 
bound up in the history of human so- 
cieties, and the elimination of one cannot 
occur without a knowledge of the con- 
ditions that produce the other. The 
postwar world will place on all social 
scientists an obligation to study the 
conditions that are likely to further the 
cause of peace. Miuilitarists have used 
biological and psychological arguments 
in their attempt to prove that war is 
inevitable. The task confronting men 
of good will is to examine these dis- 
ciplines anew with the purpose of finding 
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what bases there may be for the hope 
that war is not inevitable. The biology 
of mutual aid may conceivably replace 
the ruthless struggle for existence in 
human society. It is for physiologists 
and psychologists to find out whether 
there is an ineradicable “instinct” of 
pugnacity in human beings; or whether 
the energies of men are not in and of 


themselves neutral and become belliger- 
ent only in relation to the kind of 
environment in which they happen to 
operate. If the latter be true, and some 
evidence seems to indicate that it is, 
then it lies within the power of human 
beings to construct a society in which 
human energy shall be directed into 
peaceful and constructive channels. 


Prevention and Control of Rumors 


GORDON W. ALLPORT 


— should be refuted only by 
competent authorities. It is most 
important, therefore, that any agency 
working on the prevention and control 
of rumor should establish sound rela- 
tions with the highest authorities of 
responsible public agencies (the Army, 
Navy, OPA, FBI, etc.). In other in- 
stances responsible community leaders 
may be employed to disinfect some 
troublesome rumor. 


1. Rumors should always be referred 
to other agencies for refutation. No 
“rumor clinic” should answer a rumor 
on its own authority. 


2. Refutation must be logical and 
factual. A single poor or inconclusive 
answer does great damage to the public’s 
confidence in the entire enterprise. .. . 


3. Don’t overstate the case. Many 
rumors have a kernel of fact. The 
public’s confidence will be enhanced if 








Dr. Gorpon W. ALLport’s wartime job is 
the chairmanship of the Committee on War 
Service and Research of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues. Dr. All- 
port received both his undergraduate and 
graduate degrees at Harvard University, and 
also did graduate work at the University of 
Berlin, University of Hamburg, and Cam- 
bridge University. He has taught at Robert 
College in Turkey and at Dartmouth College 
and Harvard University in this country. He 
is Editor of the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology. 


a policy of complete candor is followed. 
Where the rumor is substantially true 
as well as harmful, it is best not to 
give it still wider circulation. 


4. Don’t imply that all rumors are 
of Nazi origin. It discredits confidence 
in the agency if the Axis origin of 
rumors is overemphasized... . 


5. Embed rumor in a context of nega- 
tion. Before stating the rumor damn 
it; after stating it damn it again. 

6. Do not print or otherwise pub- 
licize vicious rumors carrying striking 
slogans. Break up the striking phrase 
so that it will not be remembered... . 


7. Experience shows that only about 
10 per cent of the rumors received merit 
publication. The responsible head must 
be prepared to deal with the remainder 
on an individual basis... . 


8. In denying racial rumors, as a rule, 
do not feature the race that is being 
attacked. Discuss all scapegoats to- 
gether (e.g., Negroes, Jews, Labor or- 
ganizers, Capitalists, Irish, Congress, 
British), and show how the same mali- 
cious talk is heard about each and all of 
these groups. 


9. Rumors should not be presented 
in a context that would make them 
seem to be a mere joke. The public 
should not regard the matter as a merely 
humorous entertainment. 
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10. Feature stories (to correct false 
rumors), radio programs, etc. should be 
educational, not of a sensational char- 
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acter. Rumors should not be published 
for the sake of stimulating or satisfy- 
ing morbid curiosity. 


Classification of Military Personnel 


WALTER V. 


ES Committee on Classification of 
Military Personnel held its first 
meeting at the National Research Coun- 
cil on May 24, 1940... . The advice 
of the committee was first sought with 
respect to plans initiated by the War 
Department during the winter and 
spring of 1940 for developing a good 
classification test for use when recruits 
and trainees first report to reception 
centers, a test with which to sift the 
new arrivals into a few broad groupings 
with respect to their ability to learn 
quickly the duties and responsibilities 
of a soldier. ... 


Captain M. W. Richardson presented 
the plan which described the purpose 
of the tests, stated the assumptions 
which controlled in selection of content, 
described its mechanical aspects and 
outlined in detail the successive steps 
necessary in construction, tryout, item 
analysis, revision, testing of a large 
population of troops in order to con- 
struct scales and norms, preparation of 
complete instructions for administration 








Dr. WALTER V. BINGHAM is serving as Chief 
Psychologist in the Personnel Bureau, Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, War Department. He 
is also Chairman of the National Research 
Council’s Committee on Classification of 
Military Personnel. Dr. Bingham received his 
B.A. degree from Beloit College, his M.A. 
from Harvard University, and his Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago. He has taught psy- 
chology at the University of Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Dartmouth, Carnegie Tech, and Stevens 
Tech. During the first World War as in this 
one, Dr. Bingham worked for the War‘ De- 
partment on the classification of personnel for 
the Army, holding at that time the rank of 
lieutenant colonel in the Personnel Branch, 
General Staff, U. S. Army. 


BINGHAM 


and for use of the scores, training of 
officers in giving and interpreting the 
test, and a follow-up check of the 
validity of the test as an indicator of 
military usefulness or of subsequent 
progress made by the recruit in training 
schools. 

The committee recognized that such 
a test would sometimes have to be 
administered by people with but little 
experience in examining, and not by 
professional psychometrists. The em- 
phasis should be, then, on measuring 
power, not speed, so that small errors 
in timing would make little difference 
in the score. A test rather steeply 
graded in difficulty from very easy to 
fairly hard was indicated. Other pre- 
cautions approved by committee mem- 
bers were that the test should be readily 
scored by hand, as well as by machine; 
that it ought not to have an esoteric 
or puzzle-like appearance, but should 
appeal to both officers and men as a 
sensible practical test so that they would 
take it seriously and have some con- 
fidence in the fairness and worthwhile- 
ness of the scores. This meant that it 
must be free from ludicrous items, and 
items that look childish, schoolish, book- 
ish or otherwise out of place in a test 
taken by mature men who may or may 
not have done much reading or writing 
since their school days. 

As to the units in which performance 
in the test should be expressed, a sug- 
gestion offered by Captain Richardson 
was instantly endorsed, namely, that no 
use whatever be made of “mental age” 
units or I.Q.’s or school-grade equiva- 
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lents; and that efforts be made to dis- 
courage any one from attempting to 
equate scores on this adult test with 
scores on tests scaled in units of mental 
age or other inappropriate, misleading 
and easily misunderstood terms.  In- 
stead, it was agreed to endorse the 
scaling and calibration of the test in 
units of standard deviation from the 
average performance of a representative 
population sample of adult males of 
military age. 

It was deemed advisable to build a 
test in spiralomnibus form, with an 
ample fore-exercise, making use of arith- 
metical items, verbal items and space 
items. It was agreed, however, that the 
test should yield only a single score 
because of the relative unreliability of 
part-scores when used for individual 
diagnosis. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee were followed. 





DOUGLASS RESIGNS 


Aubrey A. Douglass, Commissioner 
of Secondary Education for the State 
of California, has resigned to become 
superintendent of schools at Stockton, 
California. As Commissioner, Dr. 
Douglass has had the general super- 
vision of all of the 54 publicly controlled 
junior colleges in the state. He has been 
a member of the National Advisory 
Board of the Journal for the past five 
years. His position as Commissioner of 
Secondary Education has been filled 
temporarily by the appointment of 
Frank B. Lindsay, who has been as- 
sistant to Dr. Douglass for several 
years. 





APPOINTED SPECIALIST 


The April issue of the Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars announces that J. Andrew 


Humphreys, registrar of Woodrow Wil- 
son Junior College, Chicago, has been 
appointed as the Journal’s specialist in 
matters relating to junior colleges. The 
statement reports that Mr. Humphreys 
“will be glad to receive information and 
inquiries dealing with the field of his 
specialty.” The same issue of the 
Journal includes a group of suggestions 
of valuable sources of information on 
junior college matters, contributed by 
Mr. Humphreys. 





HERSHEY ACCREDITATION 


After a careful examination by a 
representative of the Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Hershey Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania, was recently accredited by 
that organization. Hershey was or- 
ganized in 1938 as the only locally 
controlled public junior college in Penn- 
sylvania. 





PIGS, GRASS, AND DOCTORS 


Four small books designed especially 
for the use of rural schools have recently 
been sponsored by the Publication Com- 
mittee of West Georgia College with the 
cooperation of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. Three of them, Le?’s Raise Pigs, 
Let’s Raise Grass, and The Doctor Is 
Coming, were written by Eva Knox 
Evans with the help of teachers and 
children of the rural elementary schools 
of the county in which West Georgia 
College is located. The fourth book, 
A Primer on Food, was the cooperative 
effort of a number of authors. All four 
are attractively illustrated with draw- 
ings by Mary Giles. George K. Smith 
is chairman of the Publications Com- 
mittee responsible for these books, which 
should prove very helpful in elementary 
schools. 















Vitalizing Philosophy in Junior College 


CHARLES L. BANE 


was my privilege a year ago to 
be one of the 57 participants in the 
University of Chicago Workshop in 
Terminal Education. There the general 
emphasis centered on ways and means 
of making each junior college subject 
functional. It occurred to me—being 
something of a dabbler in philosophy— 
that this was one subject where the 
implications of the functional approach 
had been followed the least and at the 
same time one where the possibilities 
of application were inherently the great- 
est. I decided to canvass the situation. 

Philosophy is not extensively taught 
in the public junior colleges. I examined 
the 1942 catalogs of 231 out of the 279 
public junior colleges listed in the Junior 
College Directory for that year. Only 
83 teachers of philosophy were named 
and 136 philosophy courses described. 
The courses were distributed in this 
frequency: General Introduction to 
Philosophy 51; Ethics 29; History of 
Philosophy 18; Logic 18; Humanities 
10; and Contemporary Philosophy 10. 

The meagerness of this offering may 
be due to either one of two facts. The 
early junior college curricula were more 
or less copied from the first two years of 
the senior college. Since philosophy was 
not commonly given until the junior 








Cuartes L. Bang, who holds a Ph.D. de- 
gree from the State University of Iowa, is 
instructor in psychology and philosophy at 
the Virginia, Minnesota, Junior College, and 
also gives courses in the University of Minne- 
sota Extension Division. He is author of the 
widely useful text, published in 1931, “The 
Lecture in College Teaching”—of which he 
says: “It was published by the Richard G. 
Badger Company, which has since folded up. 
Whether there’s a causal tie-up here I don’t 
know.” Professors of education who have 
used his book in their classes feel sure he need 
have no such misgivings! 


or senior year, it was naturally some- 
what overlooked. It could not be ig- 
nored altogether, however, because the 
mere word philosophy had prestige value. 
Any course whose very name had such 
a profound and mystic connotation 
would look good in the junior college 
catalog and go a long ways toward 
making the new institution really col- 
legiate! A second consideration is that 
during the period when the junior college 
was most rapidly expanding its program, 
philosophy, due to the competitive at- 
tractiveness of the newer subjects, was 
losing ground in the senior colleges. 
Carmichael’s'! data show the eclipse of 
philosophy very definitely in the liberal 
arts colleges and universities. Wright’s” 
investigation shows the same trend in 
the teachers colleges of the country. 


The junior college, rather than the 
senior, is the natural place for philos- 
ophy to stage its comeback. It is not 
a self-satisfied institution and does not 
claim to know all the educational 
answers. It is continually reformulating 
its objectives and perfecting its tech- 
niques for attaining them. It is more 
sensitive than the senior college to the 
life needs of its students and less ham- 
pered by academic dogmas and tradi- 
tions. It is still in its formative stage 
and allows its faculty greater freedom 
to experiment with new materials and 
methods. 

There is another consideration. The 
junior college teacher of philosophy is 
not ordinarily a specialist as he would 





1Peter A. Carmichael, “Philosophy and the 
College Curriculum,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, 10:295-304 (June 1939). 

William A. E. Wright, “Curricular Offer- 
ings of State Teachers Colleges by Depart- 
ments,” School and Society, 48:251-52 (Au- 
gust 20, 1938). 
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need to be in a university. He is less 
likely to feel that the subject matter of 
classic philosophy is too sacred to be 
tampered with. Robinson,* in his study 
of 44 teachers of philosophy in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges, found only two 
teachers that taught philosophy exclu- 
sively, and only seven that had majored 
in philosophy for their graduate degrees. 
I found a variety of subjects taught in 
conjunction with philosophy. The sub- 
jects, in order of frequency, were: 
Psychology 26, Social Science 20, Eng- 
lish and Literature 10, Education 4, 
Physical Science 3, Mathematics 2, 
Orientation 2, and 1 each for French, 
German, Business, Debate, and Public 
Speaking. The mere fact. that he teaches 
other subjects may make the philosophy 
teacher take a more modest and better 
balanced view of the relative worth of 
philosophy. 

It is a particularly good omen that 
psychology is the subject most frequently 
associated with philosophy. During the 
past two decades psychology has almost 
completely revolutionized its subject 
matter. It has gradually moved away 
from the natural sciences and toward 
the social sciences. It is fast becoming 
functional. For several years the pre- 
vailing practice has been deliberately to 
write the elementary textbooks around 
the needs, interests, and problems of 
students. No longer something abstract, 
psychology deals directly with the prac- 
tical adjustments that the individual 
must make in the various life areas. It 
ought then to be a simple matter for the 
teacher to carry cver into philosophy 
the approach he has found so fruitful 
in psychology. 

Junior college teachers of philosophy 
are coming more and more to realize 
that philosophy must either become 





3Elmo A. Robinson, “The Teaching of 
Philosophy in California,’ School and Society, 
41:708-11 (May 25, 1935). 


functional or else fold up. Recent arti- 
cles in the professional journals written 
by Fisk, Goldenson, Kraemer, Myers, 
Okern, Robinson, Russo, Valentine, and 
Weil (to mention only some of the more 
outstanding) give ample evidence of 
this realization. When they become 
fully aware of the situation, philosophy 
teachers will prove quite capable of 
finding a way out of the dilemma. For, 
judged by their academic attainments, 
they are relatively a superior group. Of 
the 83 teachers referred to above, 23 
held the doctorate and 49 the master’s 
degree. This proportion of advanced 
degrees could probably not be matched 
by any other department. Besides, un- 
like certain other junior college subjects, 
philosophy has never been treated like 
an academic stepchild—casually assigned 
to any instructor whose teaching load 
is too light. 


If the status of philosophy is to be 
bettered, the first step is to find out 
why it has been so unpopular and inef- 
fective. What is there either in the 
nature of the subject itself or in its 
method of presentation that brings it 
to its present plight? In the professional 
literature, the following purported ex- 
planations (in substance) are frequently 
encountered. 


What Is Wrong with Philosophy? 


1. The subject is too difficult for junior 
college students. 

2. Offerings are not diversified enough to 
meet the varying needs of students. 

3. There are very few good elementary texts; 
terminology too technical. 

4. University requirements discourage inno- 
vations and new approaches. 

5. Subject matter involves too many vague 
generalizations and metaphysical abstrac- 
tions. 

6. There is too much emphasis on facts as 
such and too little on their interconnection 
and interpretation. 

7. The problems of philosophy are too ar- 
tificial, divorced from practical realities, 
irrelevant to the interests of students. 
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8. Many students dislike the “varied ap- 
proach” and “diverse views” that char- 
acterize the philosophic outlook. They 
want the one right answer to their ques- 
tion—and are disillusioned. 


9. Students often elect philosophy under a 
false impression of its nature—expect to 
be initiated into mysteries and given pro- 
found insights and appreciations denied 
the outsider. Feel let down. 


10. Philosophy courses do not attract a fair 
cross-section of the students—getting too 
many of the atypical, sissified, and freak- 
ish; too few of the average, prosaic, and 
practical sort. 


11. Philosophy disturbs the pet political and 
religious views of the students, under- 
mining their faith in fundamentals. 


12. Logic is too formal, abstract, symbolic. 
It does not lead to straight thinking about 
current issues. 


13. Ethics is outmoded; doesn’t come to grips 
with the present day moral issues students 
must face. 


14. On the side of method, there is too much 
lecturing and too little discussion. 

15. Philosophy has something of a theological 
taint. (A vestigial carryover. Philosophy 
was commonly taught in the early colleges 
by the president, who was generally a 
minister. ) 

If this diagnosis is substantially cor- 
rect, one remedy is readily indicated. 
We have only to deal with these causes 
of malfunctioning one by one and work 
out a corrective. Only when the problem 
of making philosophy functional is 
viewed as an unanalyzed whole does it 
seem a big baffling complexity. By 
attacking it piecemeal, we can whittle 
it down to manageable size. 

As an illustration of this procedure, 
consider the central objection that the 
subject matter of philosophy involves 
too many vague generalizations and 
metaphysical abstractions (criticism No. 
5, as listed above). The biographical ap- 
proach, I believe, is the est solution. 
For the teacher who is not a specialist 
in philosophy it is at once the most 
natural and the easiest to handle. As 
for the textbook, any treatise that pre- 
sents philosophy as embodied in the 
lives of great thinkers and has a reason- 


able regard for chronological sequence— 
such, for example, as Durant’s Story of 
Philosophy—would be satisfactory. A 
few specific suggestions will show that 
this approach makes no exceptional de- 
mands on the average philosophy 
teacher. 


How Bring Abstractions down to Earth? 


1. Collect a variety of personalia and human 
interest materials about each great thinker. 
Picture him first as a man, then as a 
philosopher. (Take your cue from an old 
book published in 1854, Banvard’s Wis- 
dom, Wit and Whims of Distinguished 
Ancient Philosophers.) 

2. Present the essential thought of each 
philosopher as a reflection of his personal 
conditioning—his family background, 
childhood experiences, schooling, occupa- 
tion, relationship with people and events. 


3. Make it clear wherein his philosophy 
modifies, or is modified by, the intellectual 
climate of his period. 


4. Connect his major concepts with similar 
or contrasted ideas held by philosophers 
before and after him and thus build up a 
sense of continuity. 


5. With reference to the most distinctive 
pronouncements of any great thinker, con- 
tinually call for the personal reactions of 
students—agreement or disagreement—and 
justification of attitude. 

6. Establish as many interconnecting lines as 
possible between philosophy and relevant 
data in other subjects—especially with 
Psychology, Biology, Sociology, Eco- 
nomics, Political Science and Government. 
Aim at “a cross-fertilization of ideas from 
every source.” 4 

7. Draw up a list of timeless problems on 
which many philosophers have expressed 
themselves. Have each student make a 
synthesis of views on the one that interests 
him most. (Problems, e.g—what are the 
criteria of moral conduct? Best ways of 
achieving happiness or bearing misfortune ? 
Is reason the only approach to reality? 
How should war be regarded? Is there 
a God—or merely matter and energy?) 

8. Constantly raise questions as to the im- 
plications of philosophic concepts. Many 
old problems are analogous to current 
ones. “Were he living today, what would 
Plato say about .. .?” 

9. Devise, wherever possible, exercises that 
compel the student to test personally the 





‘Orvil F. Myers, “Philosophy in the Semi- 
professional Curricula,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, 3:260-63 (February 1933). 








validity of an abstract idea. For example, 
as to “innate ideas,” ask the student to 
take any strong conviction that he has 
and trace how it was inductively built 
up in his experience as a mere matter of 
psychological conditioning. 

10. Don’t attempt to do full justice to every 
philosopher. Select materials on the basis 
of (1) what is most readable, (2) what 
is most interesting to students, and (3) 
what is most relevant to contemporary 
problems? 

11. Have available for the students a special 
philosophy shelf, filled with books that 
treat philosophy in a popular and non- 
technical fashion. Also a book of selected 
readings for each of the main philosophers. 
Encourage students to browse around for 
something that may interest them. 

12. Build the course in logic around the psy- 
chology of straight thinking. Have stu- 
dents bring in “exhibits” of cogent think- 
ing from current books, magazines, and 
newspaper editorials. Also examples of 
fallacies. 

13. Don’t confine Ethics to the usual text- 
book moral issues. Bring principles to 
bear on the dilemmas that arise on the 
college campus or in the social life of the 
students. 

14. As for method of teaching, avoid the 
“unloading” type of lecture. Raise issues. 
Challenge conventional patterns’ of 
thought. Set students foraging for answers 
to discussion problems. 

15. Ceaselessly search for present day ex- 
amples of the various patterns of philo- 
sophic thought. For example, the all-out 
emotional pattern is equally exemplified 
by the brilliant half-truths of Schopen- 
hauer and the reactionary stereotypes of 
the Isolationist of today. 

16. Organize a philosophy club. Center its 
activities around the most vital current 
interest. (Right now it would be some 
aspects of our global war and the peace 
to follow.) 


The biographical approach, however, 
is not the only way of making philosophy 
functional. It is only claimed here 
that it is the most natural and. the 
easiest for the teacher who is not a 
specialist. It is, indeed, questionable 
whether vitalizing philosophy is depend- 
ent to any great extent on the organi- 
zation of its materials. With some 
teachers, most any plan would be func- 
tional; with others, no type would be 
fool-proof. 
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Other Factors in Vitalization 


The quality of the teacher may be 
a more decisive factor. Hess® reports 
an interesting personal experience. He 
taught a class beginning at 11:35 A.M. 
(it would be difficult to find a worse 
time) and dealt with the most conven- 
tional topics such as the problem of evil, 
universals, the existence of a cosmic 
power, etc. Yet his students were so 
interested as to continue their discus- 
sions informally at the luncheon period 
and later formed a philosophy club as 
an extracurricular activity. He gives 
no explanation of this extraordinary 
outcome other than to say that he 
lectured for the first half of the period 
to get the materials before the class in 
an organized form, set some challenging 
issues before them for group consider- 
ation, and threw in a few questions to 
link old theories and conceptions with 
modern ideas. His experience seems 
to show that if the philosophy teacher 
is a lively personality, genuinely inter- 
ested in young people and conscious of 
their interests and needs, and at the 
same time is fully aware of the impli- 
cations of his materials—the problem 
of making philosophy a vital subject 
is well-nigh solved. 


Some teachers may well achieve the 
functional approach by organizing their 
materials around the matter of building 
a proper personal outlook in life. “The 
Personal Life Orientation’? course 
worked out by MacLean at the General 
College of the University of Minnesota 
and “The Philosophy of Living” course 
developed at Stephens College are out- 
standing examples. The question may 
be raised whether a life outlook is not 
a natural residue to one’s total training 
and experience rather than an outcome 





5Sterling E. Hess, “Philosophy—An Extra- 
Curricular Activity,” Junior College Journal, 
9:80-83 (November 1938). 
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directly aimed at in a special course. 
A life philosophy, like happiness, comes 
as a by-product while working for some- 
thing else. One has the feeling, too, 
when examining such courses that the 
philosophy is thinned down and some- 
thing less than justice done its intel- 
lectual framework. 

Others would vitalize philosophy by 
organizing its subject matter about the 
problems of contemporary civilization. 
This is a big order and probably beyond 
the capacity of the average teacher. 
“Problems of Contemporary Culture” 
is almost synonymous with the whole 
program of studies. If the present labels 
were taken off all our college subjects 
and all the curricular materials reor- 
ganized about life areas and activities, 
this would be an ideal arrangement. 
But in the interim, it matters little 
whether we start with problems or end 
with them. All that is requisite is that 
a fruitful alliance between philosophic 
concepts and present day problems be 
set up. What we seek is to build up in 
the student’s mind a unified approach to 
a problem. The synthesis will involve 
materials from many sources—eco- 
nomics, political science, history, mathe- 
matics, biology, etc-——but this need not 
necessitate a mechanical unification of 
materials. The unity aimed at is in- 
ternal, not external. 

It is a common failing among teachers, 
when taking up any new idea in edu- 
cation, to seize upon some mechanical 
feature of that idea and overemphasize 
it. They get the form, but miss the 
essence. Functional philosophy cannot 
be distinguished from the conventional 
sort by any mere difference in the way 
its materials are put together. The 
teacher of philosophy has captured ‘the 
essence of a vitalized viewpoint when 
he can understand and evaluate the in- 
tellectual concepts of the masters and 
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make clear their relevancy to the prob- 
lems of today. 





TEXAS APPROPRIATIONS 


An appropriation of $290,000 for 
partial state support of the 22 locally 
controlled public junior colleges in 
Texas was made by the Texas legislature 
at its recent session. Defeated were 
amendments which would have required 
local junior college districts to match the 
state aid—allocated on the basis of $50 
per full-time student—and to levy a 
special local tax of not less than 2% 
cents per $100 valuation. 





AUTHORSHIP RECOGNITION 


Twenty Modern Americans by Miss 
Alice Cooper, instructor in English at 
San Francisco Junior College, has been 
selected as book of the month by the 
Trade Book Clinic of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, with the 
citation: “This book is selected as the 
new book best coordinating imagination 
of purposeful design with sound exe- 
cution.” Miss Cooper has written sev- 
eral other books since she went to San 
Francisco upon the organization of the 
college in 1935. 





RELIGIOUS GUIDANCE 


The Religious Guidance Clinic at 
Stephens College, Missouri, was estab- 
lished in 1940 and is staffed by the 
teaching members of the Division of 
Religion and Philosophy. The purpose 
of the clinic is to assist the student who 
is experiencing some adjustment diffi- 
culties to think through for herself cer- 
tain moral and religious issues, to help 
her acquire a clearer appreciation of the 
resources available in religious insight, 
and to promote a fuller self-realization 
through a realistic adjustment to intel- 
lectual and emotional problems. 












REPORTS 


6 ie SEPTEMBER Journal summarized 
information concerning the war serv- 
ice of junior colleges in New England, 
which had been received in response to 
the following request sent to each junior 
college administrator: 


I want to publish in the Journal a list of 
all faculty members who during the past two 
years have left their institutions to go into 
any type of distinctly war service, either with 
the armed forces or in a civilian capacity. I 
should like to have (1) the name of each in- 
dividual, (2) his position in your institution 
(dean, instructor in psychology, etc.), (3) 
present rank or position (major, administra- 
tive assistant, etc.), and (4) branch of serv- 
ice (army, navy, marine, WAVES, Office of 
War Information, etc.) Will you also give me 
your best estimate of the number of your 
(1) alumni, and (2) students since December 
7, 1941, who have gone into any branch of 
the armed forces. 


This article reports similar informa- 
tion furnished by administrators of jun- 
ior colleges in the Middle States area. 
A similar compilation for the Southern 
states will be published in November. 


It may be noted that the 31 junior 
colleges replying (of the 68 listed in the 
Middle States) name 136 faculty mem- 
bers who have gone into war service. 
These same institutions reported 738 
faculty members in the 1943 Directory. 
Thus 18 per cent of their staffs has been 
lost. In addition, these 31 junior col- 
leges estimate that at least 6,886 of 
their students and alumni have gone into 
some branch of the armed services. 


District of Columbia 


Holton Arms Junior College 


Bettina Bonner, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Service 
Gretchen Feiker, director of physical educa- 

tion; U.S.O. 
Alumnae 7, students 0 
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Immaculata Junior College 


No faculty members 
Alumnae 2, students 0 


Mount Vernon Seminary 


Steuart H. Britt, instructor in psychology; 
Lieut., Navy 
Marion DeLano, head of residence; Red Cross 


recreation worker, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
D. C. 


Doris Keefer, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; SPARS 

Howard M. Merriman, instructor in history 
and government; U. S. Army 


Jean Pearson, social dean; Marines 


Jane Skelley, instructor in physical education; 
Red Cross 


Miriam Spaulding, instructor in physical edu- 
cation; foreign service, Red Cross 
Alumnae 11, students 0 


Delaware 


Wesley Junior College 


No faculty members 
Alumni 0, students 12 


Maryland 
Chevy Chase Junior College 


William B. Holton, instructor in chemistry; 
chemical research for the government 


Sheffield Kagy, instructor in art; Navy 

Kendric N. Marshall, president; War Man- 
power Commission 

Sylvia Scott, bookkeeper; War Department 

Ann R. Wadhams, registrar; WAC 

Alumnae 4, students 0 


University of Baltimore Junior College 


Louis Azrael, instructor in journalism; war 
correspondent overseas 

Renato Contini, instructor in aircraft engi- 
neering; chief engineer, Vincent Bendix Air- 
craft Co., New York City 

Joseph Drankowski, instructor in aircraft 
engineering; chief draftsman, Fleetwing 
Aircraft Co., N. J. 

Melvin Huden, instructor in political science; 
Office of War Information, London 

Webster Lucas, instructor in history; Major, 
Army 

David Meeker, instructor in aircraft engi- 
neering; Lieut., Army 
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Kenneth Proctor, instructor in business law; 
Lieut., Army 

Albert Rosenberg, instructor in aviation; ad- 
ministrative assistant, Airlines War Train- 
ing Institute, D. C. 

Morton H. Schapiro, instructor in accounting; 
Sgt., Army. 

W. R. Swanson, instructor in aircraft engi- 
neering; engineer, Boeing Aijrcraft Co., 
Washington 

Albert Varrieur, instructor in aircraft engineer- 
ing; engineer, Glenn L. Martin Aircraft 
Co., Maryland 

H. Alan Wycherley, instructor in English; 
Ensign, Navy 

Alumni 271, students 93 


New Jersey 


Bergen Junior College 


Frederick Benson, instructor in chemistry; re- 
search chemist, Picatinny Arsenal 

Clifford Coles, instructor in biology and 
physics; research, General Motors 

J. Michael Coppoletta, head of medical sec- 
retarial department; Lt. Comdr., Navy 

L. Stanley Douglas, head of music depart- 
ment; Secret Service 

Grose Evans, head of art department; Private, 
Arm 

Phillip Gladstone, head of commercial depart- 
ment; Signal Corps, Army 

Victoria Paterachi, head of language depart- 
ment; instructor in mechanics, Bendix Air- 
craft Co. 

Alumni and students, 425 


Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College 


Juan de Lara, instructor; Army 

Malcolm Freudy, instructor; Photography 
Training School 

Lorraine Owen, instructor; Red Cross Nutri- 
tion Service 

Alumni and students, 67 


Highland Manor Junior College 


Marion Reese, instructor in dramatics; enter- 
tainer in Army camps overseas 
Alumnae and students, unknown 


New York 


Bryant and Stratton Business Institute 


Agnes E. Berger, instructor in shorthand; sec- 
retary, Curtiss Wright Division, Ham- 
mondsport, New York 

Helen Buckley, instructor in English and 
secretarial practice; personnel division, Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, New York 

Clifford H. Gorman, dean; accountant, North 
American Aviation Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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Sara L. Lauderdale, librarian; librarian, Linde 
Air Products Corp., Tonawanda, New York 

Elzan Morris, instructor in secretarial practice; 
instructor, Woodbury Detachment School, 
S.C.U., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alumni 425, students 125 


Cazenovia Junior College 


Robert Brand, instructor in modern lan- 
guages; Lieut., Army (instructor, The 
Citadel, Charleston, S. C.) 

William H. Chace, dean; Office of War In- 
formation 

Robert Stewart, instructor in English; Cpl., 
Army 

Alumni 97, students 0 


Finch Junior College 


Jean Anderson, assistant to the dean; Ameri- 
can Red Cross, foreign service 

William W. Davenport, instructor in English; 
Private, AAFTTC Training Group 

Everett Walters, instructor in history; U. S. 
Civil Service Commission 

Alumni 7, students 4 


Pace Institute 


W. Leslie Barnette, instructor in psychology; 
armed forces 

Walter Savage, instructor in shorthand and 
typewriting; armed forces 

Donald J. Tate, instructor in shorthand and 
typewriting; armed forces 

Robert B. Wolfe, instructor in accounting; 
armed forces 

Alumni unknown, students 475 


Packard School 


Gerald Crowningshield, instructor in account- 
ing; Sgt., Army 

M. Clare King, instructor in shorthand and 
typing; Auxiliary, WAC 

Francis E. Ryan, instructor in accounting; 
Office of Price Administration 

George C. Taylor, administrative assistant; 
Lieut., Army 

Alumni 139, students 24 


Packer Collegiate Institute 


Wilson Lehr, instructor in English and 
dramatics; Ensign, Navy 
Alumni and students, unknown 


State Agric. and Tech. Institute, Alfred 


Bror H. Anderson, instructor in floriculture; 
Lieut., Army 

R. J. Brooks, head, department of technical 
electricity; defense industry 

Paul Brown, instructor in rural engineering; 
Sgt., Army 

Robert H. Brown, instructor in mathematics 
and physics; Ensign, Navy 
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George S. Craig, head, radio department; 
Radar research, General Electric Co. 

K. B. Floyd, instructor in agricultural busi- 
ness; working for large farm cooperative 
W. C. Jaeger, head, electrical department; 
training men for Signal Corps and other 

phases of war training 
Paul B. Orvis, director; Captain, Army 
Alumni 415, students 215 


State Agric. and Tech. Institute, Delhi 


No faculty members 
Alumni 195, students 9 


State Institute of Agric., Farmingdale 


Gerald Allard, director of physical education; 
Lieut., Army 


Edward Foreman, instructor in animal hus- 
bandry and dairying; Private, Army 

Donald Snyder, instructor in animal hus- 
bandry; Lieut., Army 


Donald Watson, instructor in horticulture; 
P.F.C., Army 


Alumni 325, students 100 
Pennsylvania 


Alliance College 


Thaddeus M. Gorski, instructor in mathe- 
matics; Major, Army 

Felix Kawalko, instructor in electrical and 
radio practice; Lieut., Army 


John Mrozowski, instructor in automobile 
shop practice; Private, Army 


Ralph Potok, instructor in automobile shop 
practice; Army instructor at Fort Mon- 
mouth 

William Powers, instructor in chemistry and 
physics; Coordinator, ESMDT program, 
Pennsylvania State College 

Stanley Prisbeck, physical director; Staff Sgt., 
Army 

Francis P. Roman, instructor in English and 
German; assistant field director, American 
Red Cross 

Alumni and students, 500 


Altoona Undergrad. Center, Penn. State 


Charles L. Bartberger, instructor in physics; 
civilian instructor for Navy, University of 
Iowa 

Helen E. Cleaver, instructor in English com- 
position; Lieut., WAVES 

Charles F. Diehl, instructor in dramatics and 
speech, P.F.C., Army (England) 

Raymond K. Maneval, instructor in economics 
and sociology; Private, Army (AMGOT) 
James F. Miller, instructor in chemistry; re- 
search for Army, Purdue University 


Walter E. Organist, instructor in German and 
psychology; Fifth Class Technician, Army 
(psychometrician) 

Arthur W. Shively, instructor in botany and 
zoology; civilian instructor for Navy, 
Erskine College 

Francis E. Throw, instructor in_ physics; 
civilian instructor for Navy, University of 
Iowa 

Edmund H. Umberger, instructor in mathe- 
matics; Lieut., Navy 

Students 188 


Dubois Undergrad. Center, Penn. State 


James E. Barron, instructor in economics and 
political science; economist, War Depart- 
ment 

Lowell M. Boorse, instructor in music; avia- 
tion cadet, Army Air Forces 

Donald S. Hiller, instructor in economics and 
political science; Sgt., Army 

Roy E. Morgan, administrative head; Office 
of Price Administration 

Emmett F. O’Neil, instructor in history; 
Lieut., Navy 

Philip K. Roos, acting administrative head; 
Lieut., Army 

John M. Schempf, instructor in chemistry; 
Lieut., Army 

Edwin W. Zoller, administrative head; Cap- 
tain, Army 

Alumni 300, students 55 


Erie Center, University of Pittsburgh 


William Coyle, instructor in English; Lieut., 
Marines 

Lee C. Truman, instructor in biology; Lieut., 
Army 

Alumni 60, students 51 


Hershey Junior College 


C. R. Atherton, instructor in mathematics; 
Lieut., Navy 

Leonard M. Brockman, instructor in social 
studies; Civil Service 

William C. Connor, instructor in social studies; 
Army 

William M. Kishpaugh, instructor in _ busi- 
ness administration; Army Air Forces 

Robert B. Patrick, instructor in social studies; 
Lieut., Army 

E. H. Phillips, instructor in English; Staff Sgt., 
Army (French interpreter, located in 
Africa) 

Alumni 45, students 75 


Messiah Bible College 


James M. Brubaker, instructor in business 
education; Hospital Civilian Public Service, 
Vineland, New Jersey 

Alumni 18, students 8 
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Ogontz Junior College 


Joanna Dickey, head of science department; 
research work, Kendall Company 

Margaret Driscoll, head of mathematics de- 
partment; research work, Kendall Company 

Alumnae 17, students 0 


Penn Hall Junior College 


Mary S. Kempter, instructor in physical edu- 
cation; Ensign, SPARS 
Alumnae 13, students 0 


Schuylkill Undergrad. Ctr., Penn. State 


R. Wallace Brewster, administrative head; 
Office of Price Administration 

Arthur G. Cunningham. instructor in English; 
Lieut., Army Air Corps 

Charles W. George, instructor in physics; En- 
sign, Navy 

Alumni and students, 240 


Scranton-Keystone Junior College 


George Azar, instructor in history; assistant 
field director, American Red Cross 

Frederic B. Davies, instructor in hygiene and 
college physician; Major, Army Medical 
Corps 

Charlotte H. Gummoe, instructor in secre- 
tarial science; Ensign, WAVES 

Robert M. Lightfoot, librarian; Lieut., Army, 
Coast Artillery 

Benjamin J. Trapani, instructor in physics 
and mathematics; Major, Army 

Doris S. Walker, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; assistant field director, American 
Red Cross 

Gene A. Wallar, dean of men; Lieut., Marine 
Corps 

Wilbur L. Williams, dean; Captain, Army, 
School of Military Government 

Alumni 125, students 138 


Valley Forge Military Academy 


Jules Carville, instructor; Captain, Army, In- 
fantry 

Donald G. Claus, instructor in physical edu- 
cation; Lieut. Army, Infantry 

Goodrich F. Cleaver, instructor in English; 
Lieut., Army, Quartermaster Corps 

William R. Coon, instructor in military 
science and tactics; Lieut., Army, Infantry 

Roscoe Faunce, instructor in military science 
and tactics; Lieut., Navy 

Edgar A. Gilbert, head of mathematics de- 
partment; Lt. Col., Army Air Forces 

William B. Gove, instructor in English de- 
partment; Lieut., Army, Ordnance 

S. L. H. Hazard, head of science department; 
Comdr., Navy 

Alan L. Ingling, instructor in mathematics; 

Lieut., Army, Infantry 
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Leon Macionis, instructor in swimming; Coast 
Guard 

Milton H. Medenbach, executive officer; Lt. 
Col., Army Air Forces, General Staff 

Norman T. Phelps, instructor in history; En- 
sign, Navy 

Samuel Potter, instructor in business adminis- 
tration; Lieut., Army, Infantry 

James Reynolds, instructor in equitation; 
Lieut., Army, Military Police 

Edgar Scattergood, instructor in mathematics; 
Lt. Col., Army Air Forces 

Morris H. Tindall, instructor in military 
science and tactics; Major, Army, Infantry 

Alumni and students, 1326 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


John Gibson Cornwell, dean and head of 
chemistry department; Lieut., Navy, as- 
signed to Cornell University 

Harry C. Fithian, Jr., instructor in business 
law; Ensign, Navy (sea duty) 

Richard Vincent Morrissey, head of biology 
department; Lieut. Navy, assigned to State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Alumni 210, students 40 


York Junior College 


Carl C. Dragila, instructor in mathematics; 
Arm 

Archie McVicker, director of physical educa- 
tion for boys; Lieut., Army Air Corps 

Robert B. Whiting, instructor in mathematics ; 
engineering department, Philadelphia Navy 
Yard 

Students 30 





LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


A new List of Publications of the 
Association was issued this fall and 
mailed to all junior colleges September 
15. It lists 39 publications now avail- 
able for sale at the offices of the Associ- 
ation. If you can use additional copies 
to good advantage locally, a limited 
number can be supplied upon request. 





WESTMINSTER MERGED 


Westminster - College, a Methodist 
junior college at Tehuacana, Texas, has 
been merged with the Methodist con- 
trolled Southwestern University at 
Georgetown, Texas. 








Wartime Activities 











AIR HERO 


Edward Lawrence Larner, who grad- 
uated in 1938 from the Junior College of 
New Mexico Military Institute, was 
killed in an airplane crash in New 
Guinea, April 30, 1943. He died in 
action in defense of his country, after 
having been decorated several times. 
He was awarded the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, Silver Star, for gallantry in 
action last November, and had been 
recommended for Distinguished Service 
Cross and the Oak Leaf Cluster, in lieu 
of second Silver Star. He was buried in 
American cemetery in New Guinea. 


The recommendation for the D.F.C.., 
which is the highest medal General 
Douglass MacArthur can award, fol- 
lowed Larner’s brilliant work in the 
battle of the Bismark Sea, March third. 
Larner was credited with sinking a 
Japanese cruiser and a transport out of 
the 22-ship convoy destroyed by the 
Allies. He led a flight of 12 bombers 
which skip-bombed the enemy daringly 
from low level. The transport sank 
immediately after it was hit, and the 
cruiser within 20 minutes. Larner was 
promoted to Major last November. 


FACULTY CHANGES 


A decrease of 8 per cent in the in- 
structional staff members of 245 junior 
colleges between October 1941 and Oc- 
tober 1942 is shown by a study, Effects 
of the War upon College Personnel, re- 
cently completed by Henry G. Badger 
and Benjamin W. Frazier of the U. S. 
Office of Education. The loss of men 
was 15 per cent, while there was a slight 
gain of 1 per cent in the number of 
women. Loss in 123 publicly controlled 





junior colleges was 11 per cent; in 122 
privately controlled institutions, 4 per 
cent. 


In October 1942, 19 per cent of the 
faculty were new in the institutions in 
which they were reported—18 per cent 
of the men and 21 per cent of the 
women. In other words, about one in 
five of the faculty were new in 1942. 


The most frequent reasons given for 
leaving were entrance into the armed 
forces, entrance to work other than war 
industry or the Federal government, 
employment by Federal government, 
and employment by industry. Approxi- 
mately four-fifths of the withdrawals 
were for these four reasons. 


In spite of the loss of 8 per cent in 
number of faculty members junior col- 
leges showed a slight increase of 2 per 
cent in general and educational expendi- 
tures—an increase of 5 per cent for 
publicly controlled institutions, but a 
decrease of 3 per cent for privately con- 
trolled institutions. Financial data, 
however, were furnished by only 182 
junior colleges whereas 245 institutions 
furnished faculty data, so a comparison 
may not be entirely valid. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING COURSES 


An unusually extensive program of 
industrial training courses for engineer- 
ing, sclence, and management war train- 
ing is given by the New Haven YMCA 
Junior College in cooperation with Yale 
University, with Dr. Lawrence L. Bethel 
as director. Last year the staff giving 
these courses numbered 85 men. Among 
the courses given were airplane drafting, 
metallurgy, cost accounting for war 
production, industrial chemistry, in- 
dustrial electricity, industrial safety, in- 
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dustrial supervision, inspection of air- 
craft woods, inspection of engineering 
materials, motion and time study, per- 
sonnel supervision, production control, 
radio communications, tool design, and 
transportation and traffic control. 


GRANT UNION’S FIRST YEAR 


A record of service to community and 
nation has been made by the Grant 
Union Junior College, California, in the 
year since its establishment, and this 
program of service has resulted in an 
enrollment of 2200 students during the 
first year, according to the institution’s 
principal, Major William Rutherford. 
Of the 2200 students enrolled, almost 
1700 were following courses closely con- 
nected with the war effort—in War 
Training, Signal Corps, and Off Reser- 
vation Training. The remaining 500 
students were enrolled in the academic 
and commercial divisions. 


PORTLAND CLOSED FOR DURATION 


Portland Junior College, Maine, will 
not reopen this fall, due to the loss of 
students caused by the fact that its 
student body is customarily almost en- 
tirely men. Suspension of the College’s 
activities, however, will be for the dura- 
tion only. Plans are already under way 
which the College hopes will result in 
increased service to the community 
when the war ends. 


HIGHLAND ISN’T CLOSING 


The community of Highland, Kansas, 
has loyally come to the support of its 
junior college. Highland Junior College 
is supported by a tax levy and student 
tuition. During the past year it became 
increasingly apparent that wartime de- 
creases in enrollment probably would 
force it to close its doors. In April, 


however, at the request of business men, 
a public meeting was held in which the 
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whole situation was explained. The re- 
sult was a spontaneous movement for 
donations to save the College. Although 
the town of Highland has a population 
of only 700, $5000 was raised, which 
will cover the anticipated deficit and 
guarantee operation of the College dur- 
ing the present critical year. 


ERIE DISCONTINUED 


As a wartime measure, the Erie Cen- 
ter of the University of Pittsburgh was 
discontinued September 15, 1943. 


NORFOLK POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


Norfolk Polytechnic College, Virginia, 
a junior college for Negroes, is making 
up for war losses in enrollment in its 
regular classes by offering War Training 
Classes at night. More than 500 per- 
sons are enrolled in these classes, which 
are financed by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation under the supervision of Hamp- 
ton Institute. 


MILITARY DRILL FOR WOMEN 


Since the war many junior colleges 
have instituted training in military drill 
for their women students—but Ogontz 
Junior College, Pennsylvania, is un- 
doubtedly the pioneer in this field, for 
military drill for women has been fea- 
tured there for over half a century. 
Because of their knowledge of drill tac- 
tics, Ogontz alumnae are much in de- 
mand now and are drilling women’s 
units in many parts of the United States. 
However, Ogontz believes that more 
important than the knowledge of drill 
tactics is the practical good such train- 
ing brings to the individual, because 
drill gives poise, coordination, and a 
discipline of both mind and muscle. It 
gives a group spirit that is rarely ob- 
tained in any other activity. 

The Ogontz battalion drills twice 
weekly. Twice yearly competitive drills 
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are held, with officers from Annapolis 
and West Point in the judges’ stand. 
Promotions are based on ability and 
performance. Drill uniforms and a mil- 
itary band add authenticity and color. 


WEYLISTER SUSPENDS FOR 1943-44 


Despite large prospective enrollments 
for the coming year, Weylister Secre- 
tarial Junior College, Connecticut, is 
being closed for the 1943-44 academic 
year, and perhaps for the duration. 
This decision was made necessary by the 
exceptional toll of the staff of the Col- 
lege taken by the war program, and the 
acute national shortage of teachers, 
especially those of commercial subjects. 
Replacement of lost staff members with 
others of the same calibre was found 
impossible. In addition to the war- 
induced shortage of teaching and ad- 
ministrative personnel, Weylister faced 
a shortage of household staff and addi- 
tional difficulties due to restrictions, 
supplies, transportation, etc., that would 
impair other phases of college activity. 
Under the circumstances it was decided 
to suspend operation of the College 
temporarily in preference to continuing 
but with a necessarily less effective 
program. 


TRAINING NAVAL INSPECTORS 


In cooperation with the United States 
Navy, San Francisco Junior College is 
offering a training program for Naval 
Inspectors. Students in the classes are 
civil service trainees who, when they 
complete the course, will be assigned to 
various Navy inspection offices in the 
Pacific Coast area. 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS 


At a recent convention of the Re- 
formed Church in America, the Board 
of Education petitioned for the right to 
appeal to the churches for “an emer- 
gency fund for Christian education” of 


$53,000, in addition to regular gifts, 
for the sustenance of its institutions dur- 
ing the war. Northwestern Junior Col- 
lege, Iowa, is one of the three colleges 
which would benefit from the fund. 


COLBY COURSE CONDENSED 


Because of the emergency and great 
demand from hospitals and the medical 
profession, the three-year medical sec- 
retarial course at Colby Junior College, 
New Hampshire, has been accelerated 
to a two-year course. Those young 
women who registered at Colby under 
the three-year plan will be able to 
complete the prescribed course by tak- 
ing a summer term. 


BLACKSTONE SUSPENDS 


The administration of Blackstone Col- 
lege, Virginia, has decided to close the 
institution for the duration, and offer 
its facilities instead to meet the tre- 
mendous housing need created in the 
community by the development of the 
large Army training center, Camp 
Pickett, there. 


TWILIGHT SUMMER SESSION 


All courses during the past summer 
session at Santa Ana Junior College, 
California, were held in the evening. 
This “twilight summer session” was 
arranged in order to avoid conflict with 
agricultural activities. Another special 
feature of the summer session was sep- 
arate courses for teachers who were un- 
able to attend the university this sum- 
mer because of lack of transportation 
facilities. 


WRIGHT TAKEN BY NAVY 


Wright Junior College, the largest of 
the six Chicago junior colleges, has been 
taken over by the Navy for training 
purposes. Students have been trans- 
ferred to Herzl and Woodrow Wilson 
junior colleges. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION 


The 1943 legislature of Massachusetts 
just prior to is adjournment June 12 
passed a general junior college bill 
officially known as “An act to establish 
a Board of Collegiate Authority in the 
Department of Education, and further 
regulating certain institutions.” In gen- 
eral the bill follows closely the recom- 
mendations of the special commission 
which were reported fully in the May 
issue of the Journal... The name of 
the proposed “Junior College Board” 
was changed and its composition modi- 
fied, the general provisions regarding the 
associate’s degrees were omitted, and 
several minor modifications made in the 
criteria suggested. 


The new board, which has power to 
consider for approval proposed junior 
colleges, consists of the commissioner of 
education as chairman, the members of 
the advisory board of education, and 
four citizens, one of whom is to repre- 
sent the colleges and universities, one 
the junior colleges, and one the second- 
ary school system. 


Authorization to grant the associate’s 
degree remains subject to special legis- 
lation for each institution concerned. 
The same session of the legislature 
granted this right to four junior col- 
leges in the state. 


The suggested requirement that non- 
profit institutions must be in existence 
for three years before applying for the 
right to the designation “junior college”’ 
was changed to one year. The recom- 
mendation that the faculty “ordinarily 
should possess the master’s degree” was 





1“Proposed Legislation in Massachusetts,” 
+ aed College Journal (May 1943), 13 :420- 
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eliminated, as was also the one that the 
library should be “professionally ad- 
ministered.” The recommendation that 
the student-faculty ratio should not 
exceed 20 to 1 was changed to the re- 
quirement that it shall not be “un- 
reasonably excessive.’”’ The recommen- 
dation of sound financial operation for 
three years prior to application for in- 
spection was changed to two years. 


While not entirely satisfactory to 
junior college leaders in Massachusetts, 
the bill represents a marked advance in 
recognition of junior colleges, and modi- 
fications can doubtless be made when 
experience shows the need for them, 
now that the basic principles have been 
established. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS TEST 


For the second time the Current Af- 
fairs Contest sponsored by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and Time 
magazine last spring drew enthusiastic 
comment from the participating colleges. 
The prizes of books given to those mak- 
ing the highest scores among freshmen, 
sophomores, and faculty groups in the 
participating colleges were greatly ap- 
preciated and were a stimulus to further 
study of current events in a rapidly 
changing world. 


The highest freshman score reported 
was 87 from the Norfolk Division of the 
College of William and Mary, Virginia. 
The lowest freshman score was 39, the 
median 68. 


The highest sophomore score was 97 
at the DuBois Undergraduate Center 
of Pennsylvania State College. Low 
score was 51; median 68. 
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The highest faculty score was 101 
at Lincoln College, Illinois. Low score 
was 66; median 82. It is interesting to 
note that the low faculty score was 
virtually the same as the median for 
the two classes of students. 


A total of almost 4,000 freshmen and 
sophomores in some 40 junior colleges 
participated in the contests. Summaries 
were made by Dr. Elmo C. Wilson of 
the University of Minnesota. It is 
hoped that a much larger number of 
junior colleges will take part in this 
stimulating contest next year. 


Following are a few representative 
statements from faculty members in 
participating junior colleges: 


We feel that this test has been of genuine 
value to our students. It has stimulated a 
great deal of discussion and has inspired our 
students to do more careful reading —RANDALL 
B. Hamrick, Associate Dean, Hillyer Junior 
College, Connecticut. 


The test was presented as a complete sur- 
prise this noon at a special meeting at which 
attendance for both students and faculty was 
required. It was taken with great interest.— 
Mrs. Orpway Trap, President, Briarcliff 
Junior College, New York. 

We think the test was particularly valuable 
this year and are glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity of participating——FLorence K. BLack, 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Junior Col- 
lege, New Jersey. 

As was the case last year, the test provoked 
considerable interest among both faculty and 
students. If the test accomplished no other 
purpose, it did jar the average student out of 
his mental apathy toward world affairs.— 
SAMUEL A. Kinc, DuBois Undergraduate 
Center, Pennsylvania. 

The test was considerable of a success. .. . 
As a result a Current Affairs Forum has 
recently been organized and I certainly be- 
lieve that the test was worthwhile because of 
this result—Ernest W. Gray, Chairman of 
Faculty, Norfolk Division, College of William 
and Mary, Virginia. 

We want you to know that we appreciate 
greatly your contest for it has increased the 
study of contemporary affairs—Brotuer I. 
Leo, Dean, Christian Brothers College, Ten- 
nessee. 

We found the test very interesting, and I 
should say that the test caused us to want 
to do a little broader and more definite read- 
ing. .. . We hope to be in the contest in the 


years to come.—JoHN W. Coss, Dean, Way- 
land College, Texas. 

The test aroused great interest in our stu- 
dent body and they seemed to have lots of 
fun taking it—Donatp F. Warner, Frances 
Shimer College, Illinois. 

It seems to me that these contests are very 
much worthwhile and certainly are stimulat- 
ing college people to take an interest in what 
is going on in the world outside of their 
own narrow routine ways—Wur11AmM OD. 
CopeELAND, President, Lincoln College, Illinois. 

The TJTime Current Affairs Contest has 
aroused even more interest in our school than 
it did last year. I believe that by furnishing 
the students with an inventory of their 
knowledge of current happenings it will prove 
a valuable stimulus to more extensive reading. 
—LAURA ELLEN WApSworTH, Junior College 
of Flat River, Missouri. 

I want to thank you for making possible 
the use of this test in our college again this 
year. I feel that it is a very profitable and 
worthwhile project. I hope that we will be 
able to use it again next year—Mertyn Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, Colorado Woman’s College, Colo- 
rado. 

Again thank you for the opportunity to 
participate in this nationwide contest; it was 
a real contact to make with the news.— 
Wirr1aMm CLayton KavurrMan, Gila Junior 
College, Arizona. 





PERSISTENCY OF STUDENTS 


Four significant functions of educa- 
tion at the junior college level are 
pointed out in a study of “Persistency 
of Students” reported in the May issue 
of the Journal of Higher Education by 
W. A. Hilton and W. W. Carpenter of 
the University of Missouri. The study 
is based upon the records of 3,023 stu- 
dents who entered nine Missouri col- 
leges, including junior colleges, in 1936 
or 1937—before the disruption of nor- 
mal student progress by war conditions. 
Significant quotations from this report: 

Since 40 per cent of the students failed to 
return during their sophomore year in all 
colleges, and since from 53 to 67 per cent 
of those entering the four-year colleges failed 
to return during their junior year, it seems 
reasonable to believe that terminal educa- 
tion is needed to meet the needs of these 
students. 


Each of the five types of institutions 
should recognize that a large number of stu- 
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dents now drop out before graduation and 
should attempt to provide offerings and 
proper recognition—a degree or certificate— 
for completion of two years of college which 
should prepare students for some field. 





METHODIST JUNIOR COLLEGES* 


The junior college movement as such 
began at the turn of the present century. 
Before this date various types of edu- 
cational institutions were doing aca- 
demic work above the high school level 
but not equal to four years of collegiate 
studies. They were classified as finish- 
ishing, normal, or trade schools. 

The junior college movement had its 
effect on Methodist institutions. Very 
few, if any, junior colleges in the Metho- 
dist Church were founded outright. 
Practically all of them grew out of old 
academies or seminaries, or were re- 
duced from struggling four-year institu- 
tions to the junior college level. 

They are all relatively small institu- 
tions, located for the most part in rural 
districts, with the preponderant number 
in the southern states. Endowments are 
small, but the plants are relatively good 
for the number of students attending. 

The obvious physical characteristics, 
however, are not the distinctive features 
of the Methodist junior colleges. One 
may ask the question, “Just what is 
the difference between a junior college 
affliated with the Methodist Church and 
a public junior college?” The answer 
is: A junior college in the Methodist 
Church has an opportunity and an ob- 
ligation to organize a faculty of men 
and women who are thoroughly trained 
and experienced professional teachers, 
and who are definitely committed in 
thought, word, and deed to Christ’s way 
of living. The unconscious influence of 
Christian men and women constitutes 





*Condensed from an article by Jesse P. 
Bogue, President of Green Mountain Junior 
College, Vermont, in Christian Education 
Magazine, March-April 1943. 
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the outstanding contribution of a Meth- 
odist junior college. It does not take 
the place of poor instruction, nor low 
standards of academic achievement. It 
means far more than any formal course 
of Biblical literature or religious phil- 
osophy which may be taught. 

The time of transition from high 
school to college and from home to the 
larger world environment is a period of 
unusual stress and strain in the life of 
the average student. A junior college in 
the Methodist Church, therefore, should 
be, and a number of them are, con- 
centrating their energies on the proper 
solution of problems of the transitional 
period. Personnel departments have 
been created and manned by experts in 
the field of measurements and guidance 
to the end that each student may be well 
known and guided on the basis of his 
abilities, interests, and aptitudes. No 
junior college, either in the Methodist 
Church or out of it, is meeting its first 
obligation if it neglects to understand 
and guide its students. 





ASHLAND WAR ADAPTATION 


Ashland Junior College, Kentucky, 
was established in 1938 as a liberal 
arts institution. Since that time we 
have preserved all the courses in the 
liberal arts field and have expanded 
our curricula to include _ terminal 
courses. A department of commerce and 
secretarial science was added in 1941. 
Courses in industrial arts have also been 
added. Ashland Junior College is lo- 
cated in an industrial center. This fact, 
together with the addition of terminal 
courses to the curriculum, has enabled 
it to compete favorably with other jun- 
ior and senior colleges in the Tri-state 
area. 

Student enrollment in the College is 
distributed as follows among the various 
curricula offered: 
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Students have been given all possible 
assistance in getting part-time work if 
they need it. As a result, 55 per cent of 
the students enrolled last year were 
placed in part-time jobs. Through the 
cooperation of the business and profes- 
sional men of Ashland, job opportunities 
were made available for every student 
who needed to work in order to finance 
his college program. Students were em- 
ployed last year in 25 different types of 
work. These included NYA work in the 
College, housework, library work, and 
employment in doctors’ offices. Many 
students have found employment in 
stores, and some are theatre ushers, 
theatre ticket sellers, draftsmen, or ele- 
vator operators. Others teach piano les- 
sons, work on the railroad, labor in in- 
dustrial plants or serve as chemists and 
millwrights in war plants. Salaries range 
from 25 cents per hour for the theatre 
usher to $1.40 per hour for the mill- 
wright in a war plant. 


The College has been fortunate in 
being able to place every graduate who 
has chosen to go into vocational or semi- 
professional work. Out of 41 graduates 
last year, 24 chose to go on to senior 
colleges, and all of these ranked average 
or above in their senior college work. 

O. B. DABNeEy, Dean 





CALIFORNIA COSTS 


Costs per student in average daily 
attendance in 17 district junior colleges 
in California increased in all but two 
institutions in 1941-42 over 1940-41, 
according to a detailed study made by 
officials of the California Taxpayers 
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Association which is published in the 
June 1943 issue of the Tax Digest. The 
median figure for 1940-41 was $205, 
while for 1941-42 it was $245. The 
costs for 1941-42 varied from $158 at 
Compton Junior College to $310 at San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College. 


Costs for 1941-42 for junior colleges 
of various sizes, showing increase in cost 
with decrease in average daily attend- 
ance, are summarized as follows: 





A.DA. For teachers’ Total current 
salaries expenses 
ne $139 $213 
1,001-2,000 ....... aa 162 245 
501-1,000 .. _ 182 276 
I I i 185 280 


Costs for individual junior colleges 
are given as follows: 

















Institution For teachers Total current 
expenses 
Compton (11-14) $ 90 $158 
Sacramento oon... 145 205 
Pasadena (11-14)... 134 220 
Los Angeles ............... 149 224 
Fullerton 141 230 
aaa 137 237 
fe 171 242 
Chaffey 154 245 
Modesto 162 245 
Long Beach ............... 171 248 
Glendale 196 269 
6 173 274 
ON i ts 160 275 
Santa Ana .... ene | 157 279 
Riverside  .................... x 209 286 
San Jose 200 288 
San Bernardino ........ 191 310 





After the war there will likely be a 
period in which the service of, boys and 
girls will not be so much in demand and 
it will be necessary for the schools to 
meet the challenge of providing activi- 
ties for unemployed youth. Then will 
come the real opportunity for the junior 
college to develop a type of service 
which will combine vocational guidance, 
vocational preparation, work experience, 
and general education—Howard A. 
Campion, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles. 
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MASSACHUSETTS APPROVAL 


Bills affecting five junior colleges 
were passed by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature prior to its adjournment in June. 
Becker School of Business Administra- 
tion and Secretarial Science, more briefly 
known as Becker Junior College, was 
given the right to confer the Associate 
in Science degree. Cambridge Junior 
College was given the right to confer 
the Associate in Arts and Associate in 
Science degrees. Dean Junior College 
was given the right to confer the 
Associate in Arts and Associate in Sci- 
ence degrees. Endicott, Incorporated, 
was given the right to use the designa- 
tion Endicott Junior College. Lasell 
Junior College was given the right to 
confer the Associate in Arts and As- 
sociate in Science degrees. Two other 
junior colleges in the state had previous 
been given the right to confer the 
associate’s degree. Nichols Junior Col- 
lege (1933) was authorized to use the 
Associate in Business Administration. 
Worcester Junior College (1938) was 
authorized to use the Associate in En- 
gineering and the Associate in Liberal 
Arts. 


LATIN-AMERICAN CURRICULUM 


A Latin-American business curriculum 
is offered this year by Fairleigh Dick- 
inson Junior College, New Jersey. The 
following is quoted from the announce- 
ment of the college: 


There is no need to stress the fact that 
there will be ever-increasing commercial col- 
laboration between our country and our 
neighbors to the South. Undoubtedly, there 
will be needed many Americans, both men 
and women, to occupy many different types 
of positions in Latin America: secretaries, 
junior executives, sales representatives, bureau 
chiefs, traffic managers. 
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The tentative plans are to arrange to have 
the student spend the last eight months of his 
course in one of the Latin American countries 
where he will attend courses and participate 
in part-time commercial activity. 

Arrangements have been made to effect ex- 
changes with Venezuelan and Mexican stu- 
dents majoring in business. Prof. Eugene 
Delgado-Arias, Cultural Attaché of the 
American Embassy at Caracas, will be in 
charge of Fairleigh Dickinson students who 
go to Venezuela. 


Harry F. Bolton, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Ingersoll-Rand de Mejico, 
S. A., will be in charge of the Mexican group. 


ARTIST AT DICKINSON 


Announcement that a lithograph print 
entitled “Storm on the Cape” has been 
accepted for the national exhibition be- 
ing held at the Library of Congress has 
revealed that Private George G. Weisz, 
Jr., one of the Army aviation cadets at 
Williamsport Dickinson Junior College, 
Pennsylvania, has gained national repu- 
tation as an artist. The fine work of 
Private Weisz has received several 
prominent awards within recent months. 


TYPES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Porter Sargent’s well-known Hand- 
book (1943 edition) reports classified 
lists of private junior colleges for women 
on the following bases: With fees under 
$500 (4), $525 to $700 (8), $725 to 
$1000 (18), $1050 to $1450 (16), 
$1500 and over (10); with high school 
departments (24); with music courses 
(30), with art courses (31), emphasiz- 
ing dramatics (31), with radio tech- 
nique courses (4), with secretarial 
courses (35), with medical secretarial 
courses (6), with journalism courses 
(16), with social service courses (12), 
with physical education courses (12), 
with courses in merchandising (12), 
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with prenursing courses (6), with home 
economics courses (30), with costume 
design courses (15), with interior decor- 
ation courses (20). 


OPTIMISM—IN MISSOURI! 


Hannibal-LaGrange College, Mis- 
souri, expected a larger enrollment this 
fall than ever before, President A. E. 
Prince has announced. The administra- 
tion feels that the college is in better 
condition in every way than it has been 
in all its 85 years’ existence. The past 
academic year was ended without cur- 
rent indebtedness, and in addition the 
indebtedness remaining from previous 
years was materially reduced. The ac- 
credited standing of the College was also 
improved. Hannibal-LaGrange expects 
to receive $25,000 this year from the 
Missouri Baptist General Convention. 
Dr. Prince states the money will be 
applied on the operating expenses of the 
College. 


PRESIDENCY FOR CLOUD 


Archie J. Cloud, president of San 
Francisco Junior College, has _ been 
elected president of the Western Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


HEADS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Major E. W. Tucker of Kemper Mili- 
tary School, Missouri, has been elected 
president of the Private Schools Associ- 
ation of the Central States. 


NEW FULLERTON HEAD 


Dr. W. T. Boyce has been - made 
director of Fullerton Junior College, re- 
placing Dr. Samuel H. Cortez, who has 
gone into military service. Dr. Boyce, 
instructor in economics, has been a 
member of the faculty at Fullerton for 
28 years, beginning his service in 1915. 
He received bachelor’s degrees from 
Guilford College in 1909 and from 





Haverford College in 1910; the master’s 
degree from Harvard University in 
1911; and the doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in 1940. 
His doctoral dissertation was an evalu- 
ation of educational opportunities for 
youth of college age in Orange County, 
California, the county in which Fuller- 
ton is located. 


BOOKS UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


An interesting report of how the Car- 
negie Corporation aided a junior college 
library is found in the recent mono- 
graph, Carnegie Corporation and Col- 
lege Libraries 1938-1943, by Thomas R. 
Barcus. In reporting on the centralized 
purchasing service set up by the Corpor- 
ation, Mr. Barcus says: 


An incident which illustrates both the inter- 
est of the work and the labor sometimes in- 
volved concerns the procurement of a set of 
the Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada Europeo- 
Americana, more familiarly known as the 
Espasa, for a California junior college during 
the Spanish Civil War when it was impos- 
sible to import books from that country. 
After a great deal of correspondence a few 
volumes were obtained from an obscure firm 
in New York, a few more from a Spanish 
language book store in Manila, and the re- 
mainder from a dealer in Bogota. Tracking 
down elusive items like this keeps the buy- 
ing of books from becoming a routine task. 


GLADEWATER JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Is there a need for a junior college at 
Gladewater, Texas? The following an- 
swer to this question is given in an 
editorial in the Gladewater Times- 
Tribune: 


Inroads of war times show in the size of 
the graduating classes of the high schools, so 
many having already entered the armed 
services or war industry. But even these re- 
duced classes remind us of the need for a 
junior college in Gladewater, a step which 
should certainly be considered in the post- 
war planning. 

The hub of a wide area, Gladewater would 
be an ideal location for a junior college. Fur- 
thermore, we have the facilities here for mak- 
ing the junior college a part of the public 
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school system. Instead of overcrowding our 
colleges and universities, there is need for 
more junior colleges—on a ratio of about one 
junior college to 1,000 high school graduates. 

In the post-war era there will be demands 
for more and more projects, and this should 
be No. 1 on Gladewater’s list. It might not 
call for so much construction of buildings as 
building of faculty. Steps should now be 
taken to acquire option on needed lands, and 
to make tentative plans for the junior col- 
lege, a vital need. 


AIRLINE JOBS 


During the past spring semester at 
Stephens College, representatives of four 
major airlines interviewed and gave 
personnel tests to all young women in 
airline training at the College. As a 
result, definite appointments to jobs 
were given to 20 students, with addi- 
tional appointments pending. The young 
women completing the airline course 
at Stephens are prepared for such posi- 
tions as ticketing, reservations, dispatch- 
ing, hostessing, meteorology, and secre- 
tarial. 


NEW DEAN AT MOBERLY 


Dr. E. J. Reynolds has succeeded to 
the deanship of Moberly Junior College, 
Missouri, replacing Dean M. A. Spohrer. 
Dr. Reynolds, who has been at Sweet 
Springs for the past eight years, holds a 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Missouri, where he specialized in school 
administration and junior colleges. 


CENTRAL’S NEW PRESIDENT 


Edwin S. Preston has accepted the 
presidency of Central College, Arkansas, 
succeeding Dr. O. J. Wade, who recently 
retired. Mr. Preston for the past five 
years had been executive secretary of 
Shorter College, Georgia. 


CALIFORNIA PRESIDENTS 


In an article in the Sterra Educational 
News, John G. Howes of Taft Junior 
College gives the following list of presi- 
dents of the California Junior College 
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Federation, since its organization in 
1929: 


A. ©. Ga, ee nc 
Floyd P. Bailey, Santa Rosa..... ...1931-33 
C. S. Morris, San Mateo... 1933-35 
Grace Bird, Bakersfield 1935-36 


(Change of constitution provided 
for election of president in even- 
numbered years.) 


Nicholas Ricciardi, Sacramento 1936-38 
A. J. Cloud, San Francisco... .1938-40 
Rosco C. Ingalls, Los Angeles 1940-42 
Richard E. Werner, Salinas 1942-44 
(Resigned Nov. 1942, to enter Army.) 
John G. Howes, Taft......................... 1942-44 


WESLEY LIBRARY 


An addition of 500 volumes to the 
library of the newly established Wesley 
Junior College, Delaware, has been 
made possible through the activities of 
the institution’s Patrons and Founders 
Association, according to an announce- 
ment by the new president, Rev. O. A. 
Bartley. 


NORTHWESTERN MERGER 


By vote of the trustees, the assets of 
the School of Domestic Arts and Science, 
of Chicago, were transferred in August 
to Northwestern University. A new 
department of home economics is being 
initiated this fall as part of the uni- 
versity’s School of Commerce. Mrs. 
Madeline Mehlig, who has been director 
of the Chicago school, will be director 
of the new department The school has 
been an associate member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges for 
the past three years. 


NEW DEAN 


On June 28 Miss Ruby Cloyd was 
elected dean of the Junior College of 
Kentucky Female Orphan School, upon 
recommendation of the president. Miss 
Cloyd has taught English at the College, 
and has also been director of its summer 
school. 
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ANNUAL MEETING SCHEDULED 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has been selected 
by the Executive Committee as the place 
for the twenty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Association. The Netherland 
Plaza hotel will be convention head- 
quarters. The dates are January 18-20. 
It is planned to open the meetings 
Tuesday afternoon and close Thursday 
noon so as to avoid week-end travel. 
Chief emphasis in the professional prog- 
ram will be given to “Wartime Con- 
ditions and Postwar Plans for Junior 
Colleges.’”’ The proposed new constitu- 
tion for the Association will be sub- 
mitted for consideration. Further de- 
tails have been sent to all members of 
the Association in a special letter. One 
previous meeting of the Association has 
been held at Cincinnati, in February 
1925. 





NEW EDITORIAL BOARD 


Attention is directed to the newly 
established editorial board of the Jour- 
nal, whose names are given on the inside 
cover page of this issue. The board 
is composed of representatives of each 
of the six regions, selected this summer 
on nomination of the president and 
executive committee of the regional 
organizations of junior colleges. 


Members of the new editorial board 
have been asked to help in determining 
or modifying general editorial policies, 
to assist in securing or suggesting suit- 
able articles for publication, to aid in 
securing reports of regional meetings 
and other matter of regional interest, 
to contribute occasional signed edi- 
torials, and to report to the editor re- 
actions, whether favorable or unfavor- 


able, regarding the Journal from ad- 
ministrators and faculty members in 
the region which he or she represents. 


It is suggested that readers in each 
region note the name of their regional 
representative and make any suggestions 
or criticisms to him, either orally or in 
writing. The editor appreciates greatly 
the willingness of this group of busy 
junior college leaders to serve in this 
important capacity, and trusts that they 
will receive the cordial cooperation of 
all members in their regional areas. 





A.M.A. APPROVAL 


The standard medical schools of the 
country, acting through the Council on 
Medical Education of the American 
Medical Association, have required three 
or more years of college work for 
entrance. Last year, to meet the war- 
time emergency, this requirement was 
reduced to two years, making it possible 
for junior colleges to meet the require- 
ment. Various difficulties have de- 
veloped in securing a satisfactory state- 
ment, however, which would make it 
clear that junior colleges were definitely 
included. Not the least of these has 
been the fact that the junior colleges of 
California are not included in the ter- 
ritory of any regional accrediting 
agency. 

During August, however, Dr. Victor 
Johnson, Secretary of the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association, wrote as 
follows to the War Department: 

In response to your request regarding work 
done in terms I and II of the A.S.T. program 
in junior colleges, I may say that if that work 


is done in junior colleges which (1) are ac- 
credited by the North Central, Middle States, 
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Southern or Northwest association of col- 
leges and secondary schools, or (2) hold mem- 
bership in the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, or (3) are 
district junior colleges in California, such 
work will be entirely acceptable to this 
Council. I should like to emphasize the fact 
that although the junior colleges of California 
apparently do not come under the jurisdiction 
of an accrediting agency, it is the opinion of 
the Council that the district junior colleges 
in that state compare favorably with ap- 
proved junior colleges in other states. 

It may be noted that this is the same 
classification of junior colleges already 
made by the American Association of 
University Professors and by the Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association 


of America. 


At the request of the War Department 
the Executive Secretary has furnished 
them a list of the 136 junior colleges 
(omitting those for women only) which 
meet the above specifications. Includ- 
ing junior colleges for women there are 
(according to the 1943 Directory) a 
total of 175 such institutions. 





DISCUSSION CONTEST 


The Executive Secretary has been 
made a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Discussion 
Contest on Inter-American Affairs for 
Colleges and Universities. The Contest 
is sponsored by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. W. 
Hayes Yeager of George Washington 
University is chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. A contest with regional 
and national prizes, including funds for 
study and travel in Mexico, will be held 
this year. All junior colleges in the 
country may enter contestants. Full 
information and conditions will be sent 
them by Professor Yeager. A meeting 
of the Executive Committee to make 
detailed plans was held in Washington 
August 17. 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE 


President Bogue has appointed a 
special Finance Committee of the As- 
sociation, to function as a subcommittee 
of the Executive Committee. Dr. Theo- 
dore H. Wilson, president of the Uni- 
versity of Baltimore Junior College, 
Maryland, is chairman. The other 
members are Roy W. Goddard, dean of 
Rochester Junior College, Minnesota, 
and Knox M. Broom, state supervisor 
of junior colleges, Mississippi. 





SUCCESS OF GRADUATES 


The Secretary’s report on “Success of 
Transferring Graduates of Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Curricula,” which was 
made before the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars in Chicago, has 
just been published by the Association. 
Following are some of the highlights 
quoted from this 28-page study: 


An analysis of the records of 2080 gradu- 
ates of junior college terminal or semipro- 
fessional curricula in 67 junior colleges, based 
upon detailed reports from the registrars of 
319 senior colleges and universities to which 
these students transferred, shows: (1) More 
than half of them (56 per cent) graduated 
from the senior institution or were still in 
residence in it when the report was made; 
(2) Only one in 20 (5 per cent) withdrew for 
poor scholarship; (3) About two-fifths with- 
drew primarily for reasons other than poor 
scholarship; (4) Two full years of credit was 
granted by the senior institution to three- 
fourths of the students who graduated or 
were still in residence; (5) Only 6 per cent 
were given less than one year of transfer 
credit; (6) Average grades of the students in 
the senior institutions were somewhat higher 
than grades of the same students in junior 
colleges; (7) Many received graduation hon- 
ors and other evidence of scholastic distinc- 
tion. 


Complimentary copies have been sent 
to the 135 junior colleges which aided 
this and other special studies in the 
field of terminal education by special 
contributions. Copies will be sent to 
others at 25 cents each. 
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BENJAMIN FINE, Educational Publicity. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1943. 
320 pages. 


Out of his experience as educational 
editor of the New York Times, the 
author has written an exceptionally con- 
crete and helpful volume. It is par- 
ticularly well supplied with actual ex- 
amples of good and bad educational 
“stories” and procedures. Unfortun- 
ately few junior colleges are able to 
afford full-time and well-trained in- 
dividuals in charge of institutional pub- 
licity. Every junior college, however, 
regardless of size needs vitally an in- 
dividual, whether it be the president, 
dean, or some other member of the 
staff, who has prime responsibility for 
publicity in the best sense—for con- 
stant and intelligent interpretation of 
the institution to its constituency 
through various media but most of all 
through the press. Such a necessarily 
part-time person in the field of pub- 
licity will find Mr. Fine’s book par- 
ticularly helpful. It is direct, specific, 
practical. While devoted primarily to 
the various classes of news stories it 
also has suggestive chapters on use of 
photographs and on radio. 


DorotHuy S. AINSWORTH AND OTHERS, 
Individual Sports for Women. W. B. 
Saunders Co, Philadelphia, 1943. 
392 pages. 


To the young teacher of physical 
education for women, particularly in the 
small junior college where she must 
often handle all types of sports, this 
volume should be very helpful. The 
authors are seven members of the de- 
partment of physical education at Smith 
College—each one a specialist in a 
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particular branch of sports. The sports 
discussed are those which can be in- 
dulged in alone or with only one or 
two companions. The authors feel these 
are far more important for college 
women, because of their greater possi- 
bility for life-long enjoyment, than team 
sports such as basketball. In colleges 
for women it is interesting to learn that 
tennis, in almost all cases, is the first 
choice of all sports, and that badminton, 
swimming, archery, bowling, fencing, 
golf, and riding are all in the more 
popular group. A chapter is devoted to 
best methods of teaching each of these 
sports. An introductory chapter dis- 
cusses the place of individual and dual 
sports in the program of physical edu- 
cation for women. A final chapter 
outlines methods of organizing seven 
different types of tournaments. A series 
of 144 illustrations add greatly to the 
clarity of the methods described. 


Lieut. Cor. A. G. D. Wires, LIeEvt. 
A. M. Cook, and Lieut. JAck TREvI- 
THICK, English for the Armed Forces: 
Writing, Speaking, Reading. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1943. 262 
pages. 


The first question that occurs to one 
in examining this volume by three pro- 
fessors at The Citadel is how English 
for the armed forces differs essentially 
from English for the unarmed forces. 
Except for a brief introduction by Gen- 
eral C. P. Summerall there seems to be 
no difference—for the first 190 pages. 
They are devoted to the paragraph, 
composition, vocabulary, sentence con- 
struction, punctuation, choice of words, 
effective speaking, and efficient reading. 
The introduction points out that the 
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essentials of military composition are 
clarity, orderly arrangement, and brev- 
ity; and that in speaking there must 
be added facility in vocabulary, in enun- 
ciation, and in poise. Quite true, but 
certainly not unique. Equally true for 
every young man or young woman 
whether in the armed forces or not. 
These essentials, however, are set forth 
with commendable simplicity by the 
authors. The last 60 pages, constitut- 
ing the appendix, are devoted to mili- 
tary orders and military correspondence, 
and are taken from official texts used 
by the Adjutant General’s School of 
the Army. 


PIERCE BUTLER (Editor), The Refer- 
ence Function of the Library. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1943. 366 pages. 


This volume by 17 experts in the 
library field is the outgrowth of the 
seventh Institute for Librarians held at 
the University of Chicago in the sum- 
mer of 1942. It analyzes the character 
of reference work, considers the organi- 
zation and administration of reference 
departments, illustrates reference pro- 
cedures in different types of libraries, 
examines the reference problems pe- 
culiar to specialized collections, and 
offers a critical examination of present 
methods of training reference personnel. 
Many of the chapters refer to problems 
or procedures more specialized than will 
be met in the average junior college 
library, but the junior college librarian, 
who usually must combine the refer- 
ence function with many other duties, 
will find much that is helpful in several 
chapters. This is particularly true of 
those on the reference function in the 
college library, book selection for refer- 
ence work, and special reference func- 
tions in wartime. A 10-page supple- 
mentary reading list suggests pertinent 
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reading in connection with the different 
topics treated. 


JAMES E. MENDENHALL AND HENRY 
Harap, Consumer Education. OD. 
Appleton-Century Company, New 
York, 1943. 399 pages. 


Twenty-three authors contribute to 
this symposium, which treats compre- 
hensively the increasingly important 
field of consumer education. The volume 
begins with a discussion of the back- 
ground of consumer education, followed 
by an extensive presentation of the 
present achievements as well as possible 
developments on all levels and in all de- 
partments of education. The concluding 
chapters review 206 research studies 
made in the past 15 years and present 
a comprehensive annotated _bibliog- 
raphy. A timely chapter on consumer 
education in wartime is included. Little 
specific attention is given to the junior 
college except for the report that 50 
junior colleges in 25 states offer 66 
courses in consumer education. It is 
stated that the development of con- 
sumer education on the collegiate level 
has been relatively slower than on the 
secondary and elementary school levels. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Jonn Duncan, The Education of the Ordin- 
ary Child. The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1943. 240 pages. 

H. P. Howtanp, L. L. Jarvie, L. F. Smirs, 
How to Read In Science and Technology. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1943. 264 
pages. 

E. J. Kwapp, Basic Physics for Pilots and 
Flight Crews. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1943. 118 pages. 

E. F. Loucer, Plastics from Farm and For- 
est. Plastics Institute, New York, 1943. 
157 pages. 

Ruta L. Munroe, Teaching the Individual. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1942. 353 pages. 

J. E. Norwoop, Practice Writing—A Manual 
and Workbook. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 

York, 1943. 218 pages. 
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4838. PiimpTon, RutuH J., “Method 
of Teaching Advanced Secretarial 
Training,’ Journal of Business Edu- 
cation (May 1935), 10:17-18. 

Summary of methods used by the author 
at Fullerton Junior College, California. 

4839. PLIMPTON, RuTH J., “Increas- 
ing the Marketability of Our Prod- 
uct,” National Business Education 
Quarterly (December 1938), 7:22-30. 

A description of directed secretarial train- 
ing at Fullerton Junior College, California. 

4840. PoKORNYy, ARTHUR G., Merritt 
Business School: Public Business 
Education on the Post-High School 
Level in Oakland, California, Stan- 
ford University, California. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Stanford 


University. 

4841. Poston, JosEPH A., Mathe- 
matics Curricula of the Junior Col- 
leges of the United States, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 1937, 60 pages. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at Peabody 
College. ‘Finds that in the 378 colleges 
studied, 37 different courses in mathematics 
were offered. .. .” 


4842. Power, LEONARD, and ELLIoTT, 
RICHARD L., College Radio Courses, 
U. S. Office of Education, July 1, 


1940. 46 pages. Mimeographed. 


A classified list of 538 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States that offer 
courses in radio. Includes 35 junior colleges. 
For list see Junior College Journal (March 
1941), 11:400. 


4843. PRELUTSKY, ALBERT, The Situ- 
dents of the St. Louis W. P. A. Fresh- 
man College; an analysis and. com- 
parison, St. Louis, 1937. 50 pages. 
ms. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at Washing- 
ton University. 





*This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Bells, (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], 
No. 2), which contained the first 1,600 titles 
of this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 
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4844. PRESTON, ETHEL, “Foreign Lan- 
guage and National Defense,” Bulle- 
tin for Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing of the Catholic University of 
America (October 1942), 5:6. 


Abstract of article by same author in 
Junior College Journal, May 1942. 


4845. PritcHeTT, Leo K., “Curricu- 
lum Trends in Junior Colleges of 
North Carolina,’ American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, Bulletin 
(April 1937), 12:238-43. 

A study of curricular offerings over a 


ten-year period from 1925 to 1934. 
4846. Prunty, MERLE C., “Conditions 


Essential to Proper Functioning of 
Extra-Class Organization,” Phi Delta 
Kappan (January 1943), 25:111-12. 


Statement of 10 conditions based upon 
experience at Stephens College, Missouri. 


4847. Pucu, Davin B., “The Under- 
graduate Centers of the Pennsylvania 
State College,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Regts- 
trars (July 1940) ,15:384-406. 


Full explanation of the surveys and 
other procedures which have been worked 
out to determine the desirability of estab- 
lishing undergraduate junior college centers. 
Brief description of the organization and 
administration of the five units now ex- 
isting, with fuller discussion of situation at 
Altoona. Followed by discussion of Dr. 
Pugh’s paper by Messrs. Humphreys, Smy- 
ser, and Chamberlain. 

4848. RapELL, NEVA HENRIETTA, Ac- 


counting for the Individual and Fam- 
ily. A Textbook with Laboratory 
Problems, New York, 1938, 243 
pages. ms. 


Doctor’s dissertation at New York Uni- 
versity. Studies methods of keeping in- 
dividual and family records and presents a 
method for teaching record keeping to 
junior college students. 


4849. Rarney, Homer P., “The De- 
valuation of the Educational Cur- 
rency,” Educational Record (July 
1942), 23:586-92. 
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One of four addresses on the University 
of Chicago plan for the bachelor’s degree 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education. 


4850. RATCLIFFE, ELLA B., “Coopera- 


tion Among Higher Institutions,” 
School Life (June 1938), 23:357-59. 
Includes description of the cooperative 


relations of the University of Missouri with 
the junior colleges of the state. 


4851. RATCLIFFE, ELLA B., “Numeri- 


cal Changes in Higher Institutions,” 
School Life (May 1941), 26:235-36. 

Summary of increases and changes in 
number of junior colleges and explanation 
of reasons for differences in statistics fur- 
nished by U. S. Office of Education and 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 


4852. Reap, THomas T., The Devel- 


opment of Mineral Industry Educa- 
tion in the United States, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, New York, 1941, 298 
pages. 

Includes descriptions and evaluations of 
preparatory and terminal courses in mining 
at Sacramento Junior College, California, 


and of cooperative courses in petroleum 
technology at Kilgore College, Texas. 


4853. Reavis, W. C., “The Terminal 


Functions Served by Junior Colleges,” 
School Review (April 1941), 49:246- 
49. 


Brief comments and extensive extracts 
from addresses of Harl Douglass and Con- 
stance Warren at annual meeting of Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 


4854. Reavis, W. C., and Wooprurr, 


A. D., “The Organization of the 
Secondary School,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research (October 1940), 
10:321-25. 

Discusses growth of the 6-4-4 plan. 


4855. ReEprorpD, Epwarp H., Bibliog- 


raphy of Secondary School Journal- 
ism, Quill and Scroll Foundation, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Illinois, 1941. 80 pages. 

An annotated bibliography of more than 
a thousand references, including 19 dealing 
specifically with junior college journalism. 


4856. Rerep, JAMES E., A Study of the 


Students, Curriculum, and Adjacent 
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Counties of Eastern Oklahoma Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 1938. 


Unpublished master’s thesis at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College. “Analyzes the students 
from counties adjacent to eastern Oklahoma 
college and attempts to determine whether 
the curriculum is suited to the needs of the 
students; and compares the college with 
other state junior colleges with the idea 
that the suitability of the curriculum to 
the needs of the students is state-wide in 
nature. Shows the need for a more fully 
developed terminal curriculum in junior 
colleges.” 


4857. ReEEpDER, WarD G., A_ Frarst 


Course in Education, Macmillan, New 
York, 1937. 720 pages. 


Includes brief discussion of the junior 
college (pages 475-76). Says “since its 
establishment in 1898 at Decatur(!), Illi- 
nois, the junior college has had a rapid 
growth.” States five objectives including 
terminal. 


4858. Reeve, W. D., (Editor) The 


Place of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education. (Fifteenth Yearbook of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics), Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 1940, 
253 pages. 

Includes one chapter on “Mathematics 
in the Junior College” (pp. 149-61), deal- 
ing with development of the junior college, 
function of the junior college, present junior 
college mathematics, different mathematical 
programs needed, courses for semiprofes- 
sional groups, and mathematics for the 
academic group. 


4859. Reeves, Rosert L., “Financial 


Aspects of Junior College Training,” 
School and Society (September 19, 
1942), 56:247-48. 


Gives data on junior college costs in 
Michigan and pleads for greater degree of 
state support of junior colleges. 


4860. Reeves, Ropert L., “Advan- 


tages of a Separate Unit for Adminis- 
tering the Junior College,” School and 
Society (January 30, 1943), 57:136. 

“In the long run the designation of the 
13th and 14th years as the junior college 
and as a distinct unit of administration is 
important to the advancement of a func- 
tional educational program.” Discusses five 
advantages of such form of organization: 
popular support, industrial and social prog- 
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ress, greater service, community integration, 
and lack of financial burden. 


4861. REICHERT, EDWIN CLARK, The 
Effect. of High-School Economics 
upon Success in Junior College Eco- 
nomics, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
1933. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


4862. Rep, CHARLES F., Education in 
the Territories and Outlying Posses- 
sions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, 1941. 
593 pages. 

Includes discussion of the Canal Zone 
Junior College (413, 415, 425-29, 435-38, 
524). 

4863. REISMAN, LEON, “Vocational 

) 


Investigation of Transfer Relations 
with Senior Colleges,” Education Ab- 
stracts (January 1941), 6:15-16. 


Abstract of article by J. F. Mead in 
Journal of American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, October 1941. See No. 
4666. 


4865. Reitz, WiLLtiAM, “A Study of 
Junior College Transfers,” Education 
Abstracts (April 1942), 7:113. 


Abstract of article by H. F. Taggart in 
California Journal of Secondary Education, 
October 1941. 


4866. ReyNoLps, J. W., “The Junior 
College and Industrial Education,” 
Industrial Education Magazine (No- 
vember 1939), 41:230-36. 


Reviews four observable economic and 


Day Program,” Sierra Educational 
News (March 1940), 35:31-32. 


Program at Taft Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. 


4864. Reitz, WiLtiAM, “A Further 


social factors and notes their implications 
for the junior college movement. “No 
junior college can justify rigid, inflexible, 
college-entrance requirements of the tra- 
ditional type.” 





ES 
OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued four 
times a year. $3.00. 


Colleges and the War—The Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting. Report on 








Special Meeting held in Philadelphia. 
stitution. (Bulletin, March, 1943.) $1.50. 

The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An interpretative 
and critical study of the development of American colleges and college education 
which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems of higher education today. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Teaching with Books—A study of College libraries by Harvie Branscomb. Association of 
American Colleges, New York and American Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 

College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offer- 
ings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. Questions used 
in senior terminal examinations in the Classics, English, Modern Languages, Compara- 
tive Literature, Philosophy, Art and Archeology, Analytical comment; complete sample 
examinations. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Report of 
a recent investigation of this subject for the Association of American Colleges. 434 
pages. $2.50. 

Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Con- 











